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By Rev. James Power Smith, Jr. 





The ancient Ellwood residence is fifteen miles west of Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia, where the roads from Orange Court 
House and Germanna join near the bridge over the Wilderness 
Run. It was the home of William Jones and of his daughter, 
Mrs. Betty Churchill Lacy, for a century and a quarter from 
the days just preceding the American Revolution. 

Around this venerable mansion many gracious memories 
cling. By it passed marching columns of the Revolutionary 
War. Immediately about it were waged great battles of the 
“War Between the States”. Wreathed about it are memories 
of generations of gracious hospitality, distinguished visitors, 
and “the tender grace of a day that is dead.” 

The history of the house includes mention of two brothers, 
William and Churchill Jones, and of the three daughters of 
Colonel Armistead Churchill and his wife Hannah Harrison, 
Lucy, Judith and Betty Churchill. These Jones brothers and 
Churchill sisters were from Middlesex County, Virginia. 

William and Churchill Jones were sons of Churchill Jones 
of Middlesex County and his wife Millicent Blackburn. Her 
gtave may be seen in the graveyard of Bruton Church, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia, the inscription stating that she died May 
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16, 1751, aged 24 years. The three children of this marriage 
were Roger, who died in infancy, Churchill Jones, born Sept. 
27, 1748, and William Jones, born about 1749. William, the 
builder of Ellwood, and its owner for seventy years, was born 
in Middlesex County, near the mouth of the Pianketank river. 
The father died when William was twelve years old and the two 
boys, Churchill and William were placed under the guardian- 
ship of their kinsman, Colonel William Churchill of Wilton, 
Middlesex County, Virginia. Bushy Park, the home of Col- 
onel Armistead Churchill, was burned in 1760, and Wilton 
was constructed in 1762. The two brothers on reaching man- 
hood married the two sisters of their guardian. 


Mr. John Spotswood of Orange County, in a manuscript of 
about 1880, speaks of the grant of land made to his great grand- 
father, Governor Alexander Spotswood, extending from New 
Post, five miles below Fredericksburg, to Culpeper Court 
House. He states that “the Governor was once at Tappa- 
hannock when vessels arrived from abroad. There was great 
commotion about the passage money and goods of a party of 
German immigrants. Gov. Spotswood paid the charges on 
condition that the Germans, about fifty, should live on his 
land and teach his servants trades for a term of years.” These 
Germans were one of the three colonies that worked in iron 
at Germanna, a few miles north of Ellwood. In Spotsylvania 
County archives are preserved the court records of litigation 
of one of these colonies, written in German, and as yet un- 
translated. 

Near the site of Ellwood rode Governor Spotswood and his 
“Knights of the Golden Horseshoe”. In Dr. Slaughter’s His- 
tory of St. Mark’s Parish, there is an interesting journal of 
this expedition to the mountains and a map of the probable 
route “from the Wilderness (Ellwood) past Verdiersville, Or- 
ange Court House, Liberty Mills, and Stanardsville, and 
through the gap in the Blue Ridge to Massanutton Mountain.” 

Governor Spotswood made a clearing in the “Wilderness” 
and erected a number of buildings on the hill opposite the future 
site of the Ellwood house. Near the gate entering Ellwood, is 
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the spot where “the old mountain road crossed the Wilderness 
Run at the Beech Tree crossing.” At this ford the ladies from 
Germanna met and welcomed Colonel William Byrd of West- 
over in 1732 when he made his famous visit to Germanna, 
about which he wrote in his “Progress to the Mines”. 

Mr. John Spotswood states that his grandfather, son of the 


Governor, met young William Jones on the road between the 
Wilderness and Fredericksburg. Young Jones was returning 


























from Orange County, where he had transacted some business 
for his guardian, Colonel William Churchill. Mr. Spotswood 
admired the young man’s horse, and asked the privilege of 
purchase, and the horse was sold for one hundred pounds. Mr. 
Spotswood asked the young man to return with him to Wood- 
ville (one mile from the site of Ellwood), and promised to 
send him on his way with a carriage and servant. Young Wil- 
liam Jones was pleased with the appearance of the country, 
and asked the price of lands. On returning home he reported 
to his guardian. The manuscript of Mrs. Lacy, the daughter 
of William Jones, states that this visit was in 1771. 
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As a result of young Jones’ chance encounter with Mr. 
Spotswood, four young men, Churchill Jones, William Jones, 
Benjamin Grimes, and Dudley Digges came to the Wilderness 
about 1773, keeping bachelor’s hal! in one of the Spotswood 
buildings, and living the life of young pioneers for a year. 

John Gordon was also an early settler in this region. He 
had married Lucy Churchill in 1756, the older sister of Judith 
and Betty Churchill, mentioned in this narrative. John Gor- 
don settled at Indiantown, Orange County. His son James 
lived at Germanna and was the father of General W. F. Gor- 
don of Albemarle County, Virginia. It is said that Mrs. Gor- 
don was very proud of her Churchill and Harrison ancestry, 
and would often say to her young sister, Betty, “My dear, you 
never knew Bushy Park in the days of its greatest prosperity, 
when there were fifty pairs of linen sheets on the privet hedge, 
and seven silver salvers.” 


Churchill Jones purchased the Woodville property in the 
Wilderness, and William Jones built Ellwood, a mile away. 
Churchill Jones had married Judith Churchill in 1769 and 
was left a widower before the Revolution. William Jones, 
his brother, married Betty Churchill, Nov. 24, 1774, and 
brought his bride to Ellwood. 


The two brothers lived on neighboring estates in the great- 
est intimacy, the old manuscripts stating that “the two fam- 
ilies and their guests at Ellwood and at Woodville, by regular 
habit, dined two days in the week at one house and two days 
at the other.” 

Major Churchill Jones served with distinction in the Revo- 
lution and received patents to 4,000 acres of Kentucky lands 
with the caption “three years captain of the Virginia line.” 
He served to the close of the war, principally under Colonel 
William Washington in the South and was Brevet-Major. He 
was a member of the Order of the Cincinnati, and an inti- 
mate friend of General George Washington and of “Light 
Horse Harry” Lee. “At one time during the Revolution he 
was visiting a young lady in Petersburg, Va., with whom he 
was very much in love. The enemy appeared unexpectedly 
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and he swam the Appomattox River in top boots and great 
coat to avoid capture.” The certificate of his membership in 
the “Cincinnati”, signed by General George Washington, is in 
Richmond, Va. 

William Jones brought his bride to the Wilderness in 1774-5. 
He bought various tracts from the Spotswood heirs, and 640 
acres from his friend “Light Horse Harry” Lee, the Elwood 
estate finally aggregating about 4,000 acres. The first Ellwood 
house stood just north of the present building. The early 
foundation may be located easily. This first building was de- 
stroyed by fire about the beginning of the Revolution and the 
family moved into the lower house while the present house was 
under construction. It took three years to build and is of most 
substantial construction. The manuscript states that it was 
completed “shortly after the Revolution.” The house is of 
frame construction, great hewed sills, heavy beaded weather 
boarding, nails wrought in the plantation blacksmith shop. 
The spacious rooms and halls present a harmony of arrange- 
ment and a spacious ease rarely seen in the modern world. 
The house has a commanding situation facing north with a 
view of the valley of the Wilderness Run. About the house 
were fine trees, spacious lawns, gardens, and orchards. 

Of visitors, Virginia cousins, hospitality, and friendly and 
joyous gatherings, we cannot at this late date begin to speak. 
Mrs. Lacy in her “Memoirs” speaks of the two occasions 
when the Marquis De La Fayette received the gracious hos- 
pitality of the master of Ellwood. 


Mr. Spotswood’s narrative gives a dramatic description of 
these two occasions. He speaks of the passage through the 
Wilderness of the Marquis de La Fayette. He states that 
the Marquis was on a march from Maryland towards Peters- 
burg, Va. “He makes for the forks of the Rapidan and Rap- 
pahannock Rivers, followed by Cornwallis. La Fayette di- 
rected his officers to move up the river to the block house. 
James, the servant of the Marquis, enters and gives news of 
the approach of Cornwallis. From the point of the fork, 
La Fayette moved his force by Vaucluse (two miles from Ell- 
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wood) alarming Mr. Ben Grimes, who offered cakes and wine.” 
And here we arrest our narrative for a moment. How beau- 
tiful the amenities of the ancient Virginia hospitality! The 
Marquis moves by Vaucluse, giving the alarm to Mr. Ben 
Grimes, who offers cakes and wine! 


Continuing Mr. Spotswood’s narrative: “The Marquis en- 
camped on the hill opposite Ellwood with guns primed. The 
Marquis and staff were entertained by me and Mrs. Jones.” 
A letter of Dr. Grinnan, of Madison County, speaks of the 
depredation of the Marquis’s Cavalry on William Jones’ oats. 
But that was the fortune of war. At any rate, Mr. Spots- 
wood gives an eyewitness account of the entertainment of the 
Marquis at Ellwood when he made his gala progress through 
the states in 1824. No other individual has ever had the ova- 
tion which La Fayette received on his visit to America. 


Mr. Spotswood says, “the Marquis visited Montpelier, the 
home of James Madison, received entertainment at the Mar- 
quis’ Road and was entertained at Ellwood at breakfast.” 
(This must have been an English or high noon breakfast). 
Mr. Spotswood relates that he “rode with the Marquis from 
Ellwood to Fredericksburg in an open four horse carriage 
with a retinue of ladies and gentlemen mounted.” 


Mr. Spotswood states that William Jones was “broad shoul- 
dered, about 5 feet, 4 inches and heavy built. He wore short 
clothes and fair tops. He was energetic, intelligent and hos- 
pitable.” Mr. Spotswood recalled Mr. Jones’ carriage driver, 
James Tuxton, who received an annuity in his will. The car- 
riage horses, says Mr. Spotswood, were named Cato, John Des- 
mond, Tarleton, and Kolukan. Mr. Spotswood says that Wil- 
liam Jones was entitled to vote in five counties, where he 
owned land. Mrs. Lacy’s manuscript states, “Mr. James Mon- 
roe always stopped at Ellwood on his way from his law office 
at Fredericksburg to Orange Court House and Albemarle, and 
Mr. James Madison was a frequent visitor.” 


“Light Horse Harry’ Lee was a warm personal friend of 
Churchill and William Jones. When the unfortunate Gen- 
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eral was in prison bounds for debt at Spotsylvania Court 
House, the brothers went on his bond, and he spent a winter 
at Ellwood in quiet and retirement, during which time he 
wrote his “Memoirs of the War in the Southern Department 
of the United States”. 


Major Churchill Jones was in the Richmond Theatre when 
the frightful fire in 1811 destroyed a hundred persons. The 
printed history of this disaster states that Major Churchill 
Jones acted with great presence of mind and lifted a number 
of young ladies to the high windows and to safety. 


Major Churchill Jones married second in 1787, Elizabeth 
Thornton, sister of Francis Thornton, Esq., of Fredericks- 
burg, Va., and widow of Colonel John Champe of the Revo- 
lutionary forces. As the beautiful villa at Woodville was 
destroyed) by fire when Major and Mrs. Jones were absent 
in Philadelphia, Major Jones purchased Chatham, the Fitz- 
hugh mansion opposite Fredericksburg. As the Stafford rec- 
ords suffered great damage during the Civil War, the date 
of purchase cannot be settled. Chatham was advertised for 
sale in Philadelphia papers in 1796. On the other hand there 
are a number of deeds from William Fitzhugh to Churchill 
Jones for lands in Stafford County bearing the date of 1806. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Champe Jones was buried in the graveyard of 
St. George’s Church, Fredericksburg, of which church her 
husband was a vestryman. Mrs. Lacy’s manuscript says it was 
during the life of Mrs. Elizabeth Jones that the terraces at 
Chatham were constructed. 

Major Churchill Jones married third Mrs. Martha Selden 
Douglas. Major Jones died in 1822 without issue. His prop- 
erties at Chatham, Woodville and other places were left to 
his brother, William Jones, subject to an annuity to the sur- 
viving widow. 

William Jones is represented as hale and hearty at 96 years 
of age. His first wife, Mrs. Betty Churchill Jones, whom he 
married Nov. 24, 1774, had one daughter, Hannah Harrison 
Jones, born in 1786. Mrs. Betty Jones died in 1823 in the 
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home of her daughter, then Mrs. Hannah Harrison Coalter, 
at Bush Hill, near Richmond. Of Mrs. Jones it was said, 
“she had lived nearly fifty years of married life, a notable 
woman of intelligence, of household management, benefaction 
and generosity. Her good deeds blossom in the dust.” Her 
funeral was conducted by the Rev. Samuel B. Wilson, D. D., 
of Fredericksburg, and she was buried at Ellwood. 


A reference to Mrs. Betty Jones is found in the Life of 
Dr. Archibald Alexander, the distinguished Presbyterian min- 
ister and founder of Princeton Theological Seminary, in New 
Jersey. As a young man he came from his home in Rock- 
bridge County in 1788 to be a tutor in the family of General 
Thomas Posey, in the Wilderness. Mrs. Jones is described 
as “a truly pious’ woman. Dr. Alexander ascribes his re- 
ligious awakening to conversations with this good woman and 
books loaned him. A folio copy of Burkitt on the New Tes- 
tament is deposited in the Library of Union Theological Sem- 
inary. The reading of this book is ascribed by Doctor ‘Alex- 
ander as the means by which he was awakened to conversion. 
Dr. Alexander says that in 1788 “The family residence of 
General Posey was in a very retired situation where a few peo- 
ple of wealth had valuable estates.” 


William Jones and his first wife, Betty Churchill, had only 
the one child, Hannah Harrison Jones, born 1786. She was 
married in the Ellwood parlor to Mr. David Williamson, a 
Scotch merchant of Fredericksburg. There were five children 
born to this marriage, none of whom lived to maturity. After 
the death of Mr. Williamson, Mrs. Hannah Harrison William- 
son married at Ellwood in 1822, Judge John Coalter, of the 
Virginia Court of Appeals. As her daughter, Jannet, was an 
invalid, Mrs. Coalter did not care to reside permanently in 
Richmond. As her uncle, Major Churchill Jones, died the 
year of her marriage, and Chatham and Woodville reverted to 
her father, he transferred Chatham to Mrs. Coalter in 1824 
and Judge John Coalter retired from the Bench and resided 
at Chatham until his death there in 1837. 
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Judge Coalter had three children by a former marriage: 
Elizabeth Tucker, Frances Lelia, and St. George Tucker Coal- 
ter. Elizabeth was married at Chatham to John Randolph 
Bryan. The ceremony was performed in the parlor by Rev. 
Dr. E. C. McGuire. No other wedding was celebrated at Chat- 
ham until Mrs. Lacy’s daughter, Agnes, married Rev. James 
Power Smith in 1871.” 

After the death of Judge Coalter his widow continued to 
live at Chatham until her death in 1856, when the property 
passed to her half sister, Mrs. Betty Churchill Lacy. 

William Jones of Ellwood married second, in 1828, Lucy 
Gordon, daughter of Nathaniel Gordon and Elizabeth Ellis, 
and granddaughter of John Gordon, who married Lucy Church- 
ill of Bushy Park. By this marriage there was one child, 
Betty Churchill Jones, who was born June 21, 1829, and who 
was married at Ellwood to James Horace Lacy, later Major in 
the Confederate Army. The will of William Jones was ad- 
mitted to probate Dec. 1, 1845. By it Ellwood was left to his 
widow, but in case she remarried, she was to receive an an- 
nuity in lieu thereof. All his property was left jointly to his 
two daughters, Mrs. Hannah Coalter and Betty Churchill 
Jones, then a minor. Mrs. Lucy Gordon Jones was married 
again in October, 1847, to John Strother Green, and on the 
marriage of her daughter, Betty Churchill Jones, to James 
Horace Lacy on Oct. 14, 1848, Mr. and Mrs. Green removed 
to Greenwood, nearby. 

Mrs. Betty Churchill Lacy in her manuscript “Memoirs” 
writes that at about five years of age she was taken by her 
parents in the coach to visit the family of Dr. Peyton Grimes, 
near Orange Court House. “From there we drove to Mont- 
pelier to visit Mr. James Madison, an intimate friend and 
former President of the United States, then in very delicate 
health. I distinctly recall Mr. Madison as a worn, feeble, old 
man, in dressing gown and black silk cap, lying on a couch. 
It was not long before his death. Mrs. Dolly Madison in her 
turban also made an impression on me, for she was very kind.” 
The child was greatly disturbed when her mother directed her 
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to shake hands with the aged statesman. Mrs. Dolly Madison 
took the child through the rooms to see the beautiful things 
with which they were filled, and through the lovely gardens. 


Mrs. Lacy writes that her father kept the last four-horse car- 
riage in that section, and that he wore knee breeches and ruffled 
shirts until his death in 1845. At about five or six she began to 
spend her winters at Chatham under the care of her half sis- 
ter, Mrs. Coalter, to attend the Young Ladies School of Mrs. 
Little in Fredericksburg. This continued until she was about 
eighteen. A negro body servant would wrap the child in a blan- 
ket and carry her down the terraced slopes of Chatham and 
across the bridge over the Rappahannock river to the school, 
returning for her in the afternoon. Mrs. Lacy writes of the 
tradition of the visit of Washington Irving to Chatham, where 
he was entertained at dinner and introduced to the Virginia 
dish of jowl and turnip greens, which the distinguished visitor 
enjoyed in a manner that would have delighted the heart of 
Dr. Bagby, the author of the old Virginia classic, “Bacon 
and Greens”. 

After their marriage, Mr. and Mrs. Lacy resided at Chat- 
ham in the winter and at Ellwood in the summer. “Life 
flowed on peacefully and happily until the outbreak of the 
Civil War.” Chatham was occupied by a succession of [Fed- 
eral Commanders and was looted of everything it contained. 
Mr. Lacy entered the Confederate service. Faithful servants 
had secreted carriage horses, and from Fredericksburg Mrs. 
Lacy refugeed with her six children, the oldest one of ten or 
eleven years, having silver forks and spoons sewed in her under- 
garments. Following back roads this fleeing mother and chil- 
dren reached Lexington, Va., where they found friends. 

As Chatham had been looted of everything, army wagons 
by special direction of General Lee, took the furniture of EIl- 
wood to Columbia, on the James river. Following the war this 
furniture was put on a canal boat for shipment home. The 
boat was sunk in James river for two months, was raised and 
the furniture renovated and restored to Ellwood. While vis- 
iting his wife at Greenwood, her mother’s home in the Wil- 
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derness, Major J. Horace Lacy was captured by Federal cav- 
alrymen and taken to Fortress Monroe and thence by water to 
Fort Delaware near Philadelphia. He was later exchanged. 

Major Lacy’s older brother, Rev. Beverley Tucker Lacy, D. 
D., was Headquarters Chaplain of Stonewall Jackson’s corps. 
Because of his frequent visits to Ellwood and intimate knowl- 
edge of the forest roads, he rode with Stonewall Jackson at 
the head of the corps on this famous march around General 
Hooker at Chancellorsville and showed the way. After the 
wounding and death of Jackson, Dr. B. T. Lacy took negroes 
with a logging cart from Ellwood and placed the quartz 
boulder that marked the spot where Jackson received his mor- 
tal wounds. A monument was later erected at the spot. The 
wounded General was brought to a field hospital set up in 
the Ellwood fields across the valley. When the arm was am- 
putated at the shoulder, Dr. Lacy reverently brought the dis- 
membered arm to the Ellwood burying ground, east of the 
house. 

When General Grant assumed the supreme command of the 
Federal armies, he came to the Wilderness and pitched his head- 
quarters in the fields of Ellwood across the Wilderness Run. 
Ellwood is marked as “The Lacy Home” in the war maps. 
Grant’s tents stood where the Marquis de La Fayette had 
camped eighty-three years before. General Meade’s officers 
were about the Ellwood house. Old negroes used to describe 
the scene of General Grant sitting at a table in the Ellwood 
yard, while couriers and telegraph messengers came and went. 
The death grapple in the Wilderness forests marked a turning 
point in the fortunes of the Confederacy. 

Ellwood had been used as a Confederate hospital after the 
battle of Chancellorsville. Mrs. Lacy writes, “I shall not at- 
tempt to describe the dreary and disheartening struggle of 
Reconstruction that tried men’s souls more severely than the 
four long years of conflict. I pray that never again will our 
dear old State be bowed in the dust and trouble and humiliation 
as in those dark days.” Mr. and Mrs. Lacy lived at Chatham 
in the winter and at Ellwood in the summer until about 1875, 
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when they retired to Ellwood. “There with my children and 
grandchildren life was again joyous.” Mr. Lacy died in Fred- 
ericksburg in 1905, and Mrs. Betty Churchill Lacy passed 
away there in 1907. 


An interesting paper is preserved in the Confederate Museum 
at Richmond, Va. It is a commission made out in 1868 (and 
signed by nearly all the prominent Confederate Generals), 
from the Memorial Association in Fredericksburg, authorizing 
Major Lacy to represent the Memorial Association, then en- 
gaged in the labor of gathering the bodies of the Confederate 
dead in a cemetery, erecting walls, gates, etc. Major Lacy 
secured $2,000 in Baltimore, some in New York, and large 
contributions in Shreveport and New Orleans. The story of 
his success at Shreveport has been published previously. While 
visiting his aged father in the Southwest, he met on the streets 
of Shreveport a negro barber named Antoine. The man had 
been rescued from a mob by Major Lacy’s brother, Henry. 
The negro threw himself on the ground and embraced Major 
Lacy’s feet. On inquiring the Major’s business in Shreve- 
port and learning of his work for the Confederate Cemetery 
at Fredericksburg, he said, “I am an influential member of 
the Louisiana Legislature (Reconstruction). Come to the 
session tonight and I will introduce you. We will make an 
appropriation.” The Governor was what was termed a car- 
pet-bagger, and the Lieutenant Governor a negro. Major 
Lacy was introduced to this strange audience and made an 
oration on the ancient relationship of master and slave. The 
legislature, mostly negroes, was tremendously moved by the 
Major’s oratory. They wept profusely and voted $5,000 for 
the cause. Major Lacy said he had no fear in addressing 
this strange audience and no compunction about taking the 
money, as they were squandering it for every purpose. The 
records say he obtained about $13,000.00 in New Orleans. 
Through these and other labors 3,353 bodies were laid in the 
Confederate Cemetery and about 200 marked in the older 
portion. Judge Goolrick in the Free Lance newspaper at the 
time of Major Lacy’s death, speaks of the committee that 
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waited on the Major the day that news was received of the 
death of General Robert Edward Lee. The committee asked 
Mr. Lacy to deliver a eulogy on General Lee at a great me- 
morial gathering in the town that night. Judge Goolrick 
writes that “on that night he delivered an address that no one 
will ever forget who was so fortunate as to hear him.” 


When Major Lacy died, Mr. Joseph Bryan published a short 
editorial in the Richmond Times-Dispatch as follows: “A most 
striking and picturesque figure was removed from the scene 
of Virginia society in the death of Major James Horace Lacy, 
who died yesterday evening at Fredericksburg. To rare in- 
tellectual gifts, highly cultured by a liberal education and ex- 
tensive reading, he added the charm of a gracious and de- 
lightful manner, and with almost unequalled powers as a con- 
versationalist he possessed those of an orator of uncommon 
ability. He was a typical representative of the now almost 
extinct class of Southern planters whose pride of ownership 
of plantations and negroes was almost always solemnized by 
a sense of duty to his bondsmen and fellow mortals. He lived 
for years at Chatham and Ellwood in almost baronial style, 
but never forgot the simplicity of manner which always be- 
spoke the Virginia gentleman, who was native to the manner 
born and to whom hospitality was an inborn instinct. To 
such men, patriotism was an inborn quality, and to them the 
idea of debasing their duty to their State to corrupt and sel- 
fish ends was unknown. The conditions that produced these 
men are completely changed in a radical revolution at once 
sweeping and ruthless. But the fact that they existed among 
us will leave an impression which must serve to stimulate to 
higlier purposes in public and private life those who have 
seen those who represented Virginia in her halcyon days.” So 
passed the second and last master of Ellwood in her 125 years 
of family history. 

The lives of William Jones and of his daughter, Mrs. Betty 
Churchill Lacy cover the wide span from 1750 to 1907. Wil- 
liam Jones had his origin in the Tidewater Virginia of co- 
lonial days. Mrs. Lacy died in the early days of the twentieth 
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century. As Mrs. Lacy was sixteen years old when her father 
died and possessed a brilliant memory, she could delight her 
children and grandchildren with vivid memories of the past. To 
a generation of old negroes, 240 of whom had been her chat- 
tels before the war, she was “Ole Miss”. Many would make 
an annual pilgrimage to Ellwood to ask Mrs. Lacy how old 
they were. To hundreds in Virginia she was “Cousin Betty”, 
a gentlewoman of the old regime, a representative of an order 
that was rapidly passing away. The grandchildren reside in 
various states and around the world, but still they tell their 
own children of Ellwood, and 


“Fond memory brings the light 
Of other days around us.” 





Note: Portraits of William Jones, Churchill Jones, Major 
James Horace Lacy and of Mrs. Betty Churchill Lacy (as a 
child in a scarlet coat) are in the possession of Mr. Graham 
G. Lacy, St. Joseph, Missouri. Mrs. Charles F. Myers, of 
Greensboro, N. C., has a portrait of Mrs. Hannah Harrison 
Coalter, and an ivory miniature. 
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DIARY OF COL. WILLIAM BOLLING 
of BOLLING HALL 





(Continued from Vol. XLIII, No. 4, October, 1935) 





(Notes by Editor) 





6. Attended Lickhole Church, drove my wife and Mary 
Harrison there in the Phaeton, and exchanged M. H. for Jane 
in returning. My carriage carried the rest of my family, called 
for and took in Ann, who came in the evening. Mr. Lee re- 
turn’d and staid all night with us. J. Fleming went from 
church to Dr. Kean’s. 


7. Thomas sett off to the Richmond Races. Mr. Lee left 
us at the same time. Weeding corn commenced here the 2d. 


8. Frost. A smart white frost, tho’ not a killing one. 
Thermometer an hour after sunrise at 47. Shipped 8 hhds. 
of my tobo. (5 from P. and 3 from this place) on board 
Charles Gray’s boat for Richmond. 

9. Went tothe Island. Brooks engaged with Tarlton Flem- 
ing’s hands in addition to my own, in weeding corn, Fleming’s 
corn being too small to weed, they had exchanged work. 

10. Rain, a fine and very acceptable one to Farmers, not 
so to Sportsmen, the hardest shower fell just at 1 o’clock, when 
the great Race at Tree Hill near Richmond was to be run, 
the Jocky Club Purse of $1,000, to which was added a Post- 
sweep Stakes of 5 subscribers of $500 each, which will give to 
the winner $3,500, one of the persons (Wynn) who had en- 
tered for this race having died. His Executor declined put- 
ting up the Stake (which reduced the Purse to $3,000), and 
last week at the Petersburg Races put up to the highest bid- 
der Winn’s interest in a celebrated mare Ariel, which was 
only the use of her for 2 years from that time, she being owned 
by of New York, this Interest sold for the 
enormous sum of $2,400, was purchased by Wm. R. John- 
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son’ and Dr. Wyche in partnership who the next day won 
with her the Jocky Club Purse of $1,000, and that day week 
(this day) entered her for and won the above mentioned purse 
and sweep stakes at Tree Hill, so that in about a week after 
the purchase, they won with her $1,600 more than her cost! 


11. Scattered and ploughed in the manure on my Tobo. 
Lott about 30,000 on the Hill side S. E. of my House, this and 
the following day. 

12. Having business with several of my neighbour’s who 
are in the habit of idling away every Saturday in Cartersville, 
I went there and found all I wished to see, and returned to 
dinner. After supper Thomas returned from the Richmond 
Races ,accompanied by Mr. R. Saunders, son of Tarlton, one 
of his Fellow-Students last year at the University. 


13. Ann and her family sett off home in my carriage the 
axletree of which broke down before they had got out of sight 
of the House, which occasioned the splinter bar, and boulster 
or case of the axletree to break also, they then proceeded in 
my Phaeton. 

14. Summer Establishment. Took up our carpets, put down 
oil cloth and commenced our summer establishment altho’ the 
weather is but little like it, appropriated the day to many do- 
mestick matters, such as taking down Bacon and packing it 
away in salt 83 joints. Marked 6 Hhds. Tobo. and shipped 
them for Richmond in Charles Gray’s boat, moved chicken 
coops, etc., etc. 

15. Sett off for Fredericksburg. The morning being rainy 
I “started” in my Phaeton and went in it to Sampsons X Roads 





1Col. William R. Johnson (1782-1849) was born in North Caro- 
lina but removed to Virginia about 1816 where he had established 
a training track for his horses. He married Mary, daughter of Dr. 
George Evans, of “Oakland”, Chesterfield County, and it was there 
that most of his horses were trained. He was known as “The Napoleon 
of the Turf”. He owned many celebrated horses, among them Boston, 
Revenue, Argyle, Sir Archy and Vanity. A great grandson of Col. 
Johnson states that over the Colonel’s stable door was the following: 
Beis is nothing so good for the insides of a man as the outsides of 
a horse.” 
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where I met by appointment, the Rev’d Mr. Lee,’ and after 
discharging the Phaeton, we proceeded on horseback on our 
journey to attend the Episcopal Convention in Fredericksburg, 
I having been appointed the Lay Delegate to represent this 
Parish at the last meeting of our Vestry. We dined at Ter- 
rell’s Tavern* in Hanover, and the weather continuing threat- 
ening, but not rainy, we went on in the evening across the up- 
per end of Caroline (a County I was never in before) and 
reached Cropp’s Tavern in Spotsylvania, before dark, making 
52 miles that I traveled this day. About 9 o’clock the Rev'd 
Mr. Meade‘ got to that place, on his way from Fredericksburg 
to Dr. Berkeley’s® in consequence of his wife being sick there. 


16. After an early breakfast we proceeded to Fredericks- 
burg where we arrived abt. 10 o’clock (14 miles), stopp’d at 
Your Old Mr. Young’s Tavern, where we soon received a mes- 
sage that accommodations were prepared for us at Miss Lo- 
max’s (Sister to Professor Lomax of the University), where 
we went, every member of the Convention having been pro- 
vided with accommodations by the citizens of the place, not 


one was permitted to remain at the Tavern. In the evening 
we attended Divine Service and heard an excellent sermon by 
Mr. Grammer,® with whose father now upwards of 80, I was 
acquainted more than 30 years ago in Petersburg. 





2 Rev. William F. Lee, Rector of St. James-Northam Parish, Gooch- 
land, 1827. Owing to the failure of his health, he gave up his work and 
moved to Richmond. He was the founder and first editor of the 
Southern Churchman, established in 1835. He died in 1837. 


8 Terrell’s Tavern in Hanover County was one mile east of Beaver 
Dam and about where the old Richmond and Washington Highway 
crosses the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway at a station now called Te- 
man. 

_ * Rev. William Meade (afterward Bishop Meade) commenced his min- 
istry in Frederick County in 1812 as assistant to Mr. Balmaine in two 
congregations belonging to his charge. In the fall of that year he was 
called to Christ Church, Alexandria, where he remained two years. He 
~  gcaamane Assistant Bishop of Virginia in 1829, and made Bishop 
in 

_' Dr. Berkeley was Dr. Carter Berkeley, lay delegate from St. Mar- 
tin’s Parish, Hanover. 

® Rev. John Grammer was ordained deacon in 1826 and sent by the 
Bishop to the charge of Bath Parish in Dinwiddie. 
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17. The Convention of the Church commenced its session 
after a very appropriate sermon by Dr. Ducachet? of Norfolk, 
in which I took my seat for the first time as a member. Dined 
at Miss Lomax’s, and attended church again at night. Ser- 
mon by Mr. Jackson® of Alexandria. A light rain this morn- 
ing. 

Mr. Lee taken sick and could not attend. This is said to be 
the fullest Convention that has ever met in Virginia, about 35 
clerical and 25 lay delegates attended, with the Venerable 
Bishop Moore at their head. 

18. The Convention proceeded in their business, and in 
consequence of Mr. Lee’s indisposition I had to read his Pa- 
rochial report in the presence of probably 500 persons, rather 
an unusual duty with me. The Convention adjourned for 
preaching and met again in the evening. Mr. Lee not being 
able to attend in his seat, took the stage across to Potomack 
Creek, where he met the Steam Boat and proceeded in it to 
Alexandria, where his father and mother reside. At night 
we had another great sermon by the Rev’d Mr. Cobbs® of 
Bedford. Dined at a Mr. Harts’® and spent the evening at 
Mr. Francis Taliaferro’s,* with whom I got acquainted at 
Stribling Springs, and also met with Mr. Lightfoot and Dr. 
Bankhead who were likewise at that place last Fall. After 
tea at Mr. T’s we again attended church at night. 


19. This day we had a most arduous sitting to enable us to 
get thro’ the business before the Convention which met at 9 





7 Rev. Dr. Duchachet was Rector of Christ Church, Norfolk, in 1826. 
He was called to St. Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia, in 1834, Bishop 
Meade taking temporary charge of Christ Church for the following 
two years. 

8 Rey. William Jackson was rector of St. Paul’s Church, Alexandria. 

9 Under the ministry of the Rev. Nicholas H. Cobbs, St. Stephen’s 
and Trinity churches were built in Bedford. In 1835 he became chap- 
lain of the University of Virginia. After two years he returned to 
Bedford. Later he moved to Petersburg He was the first Bishop of 
Alabama, serving from 1844 to 1861. 

10 Archibald Hart was Vestryman of St. George’s Church, Spot- 
sylvania County, in 1725. 

11 Francis Taliaferro was Vestryman of St. George’s Parish, Spot- 
sylvania County, in 1725. 
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o’clock a. m., continued its session till the hour of service im- 
mediately after which it resumed its business and sat till 3 
o'clock, when we went to dinner. I dined at the Rev’d Mr. 
McGuire’s,!* again met at %4 after 4, and about sunsett ad- 
journed to meet the 3d Thursday in May next at Petersburg. 
We had just time to take a cup of tea, when the evening ser- 
vice commenced, after which there was a Confirmation held 
by the Bishop. I being fatigued and having been present at 
this Ordinance several times, retired to my lodgings about 
10 o'clock, making a session of 13 hours except the short in- 
tervals for dinner and tea. Those who remained did not re- 
turn till nearly midnight making almost 15 hours from the time 
they went to church in the morning. A large concourse of 
persons from different parts of the State and from Maryland 
attended this interesting meeting, in which a weight of Talent 
was displayed that I had previously no idea existed in our 
Church. During my stay there I heard the following minis- 
ters preach, viz. Mr. Grammer (Dinwiddie) Dr. Duchachet 
(Norfolk) Jackson (Alexandria) Ting (Maryland) Cobbs 
(Bedford) Meade (Frederick) Keith? (Alexandria) and Dr. 
Wilmer,'* President of Wm. & Mary College, and I should 





12 Rev. Edward Charles McGuire, son of William and Mary (Little) 
McGuire, was born at Winchester, Virginia, in 1793; educated at Win- 
chester Academy and Kenyon College; began his ministry at Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., in 1813; was rector of St. George’s Church for forty- 
four years; married in 1816 Judith Carter Lewis, daughter of Capt. 
Robert Lewis and granddaughter of Fielding Lewis of Kenmore and 
Betty Washington his wife. He died October 8, 1858, and was buried 
in St. George’s churchyard, Fredericksburg. 

13 Rev. Revel Keith, of the Seminary, was at one time, about 1817, 
a private tutor in St. Paul’s Parish, King George County, and was in 
the habit of conducting lay services in the ruins of St. Paul’s Church. 
After the death of the Rev. Oliver Norris, of Christ Church, Alex- 
andria, he in 1825, added the duties of pastor and preacher of that 
church to those of professor. 

14Dr, Wilmer. This was Dr. William H. Wilmer, one of the four 
young clergymen who were instrumental in reviving the Episcopal church 
in Virginia. He was rector of St. Paul’s Church, Alexandria, rrom 
1812 to 1826. In that year he became president of William and Mary 
College and rector of Bruton Parish. e died in 1827. He was one 
of the notable ministers of his generation, having been elected the presi- 
dent of the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies of the General Con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal urch in the United States of 
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be entirely at a loss to determine on which to give the pref- 
erence. 

20. Intending to leave Fredericksburg this evening, I took 
leave of my kind, and I may say affectionate hosts, at Miss 
Lomax’s, Miss Rebecca T. being the proprietor, her aged 
mother, and one of her Sisters also aged living with her. I 
then called on Lucy Harrison who I very unexpectedly met 
with the night of my arrival at the church, she and Mrs. Faul- 
con having gone there in a Steam Boat without a Gentleman 
attendant, such was their anxiety to be there. She wrote a long 
letter to my wife by me. Dr. Wilmer preached today, after 
which two persons were ordained by the Bishop, and the Sac- 
rament administered to a large number. I dined at Young’s 
Tavern, and set out in a Rain on my return home, and with- 
out getting wet, got to Cropp’s Tavern 14 miles before mid- 
night, without any company. It was said that there never was 
so great a crowd in Fredericksburg before, unless it was when 
Gen. Lafayette visited that place in 1824. I found it a larger 
Town than I had expected, but my engagements prevented my 
going much about to see it. I one morning walked nearly op- 
posite Falmouth (one mile above) before breakfast, but had 
not time to cross the River to go there. This visit was the 
first view I ever had of the Rappahannock. 


21. Rain. Left Cropp’s about 5 o'clock after a small 
shower, and rode 15 miles, in two or three moderate ones, to 
Terrell’s'* to breakfast, after which I ventured to find the 
way to Mr. Richard Morris’s, of Taylor’s Creek, which was 
a considerable undertaking for one like myself so prone to get 
lost in a strange Road, and thro’ a country which in all my 
Travels, I have never seen surpassed for the number of Roads 
as this County of Hanover. I however without difficulty reached 
my friend Morris’s’® about 12 o’clock, through several mod- 





America for five consecutive meetings of that body. He was the father 
of Rt. Rev. Richard H. Wilmer, Bishop of Alabama and uncle of Rt. 
Rev. Joseph Pere Bell Wilmer, Bishop of Louisiana. 

15 Mr. Morris and Dr. Curd do not seem to appear as connected 
in any official capacity with the Diocesan Convention of 1827. They 
were probably visitors. Both names appear as vestrymen of St. James 
Northam Parish, Goochland County, about that time. 
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erate showers, where I was most agreeably entertained by his 
wife and Daughter (He being at Goochland Court), Mrs. 
M. being one of the finest women, and her daughter amongst 
the finest girls in the whole circle of my acquaintance—at most 
other places the absence of the Gentleman of the House, would 
have made my time pass heavily, but not so with them—their 
intelligence, affability and accomplished manners, removed all 
those feelings which we would generally have under such cir- 
cumstances, altho’ I could not but wish the additional pleas- 
ure of Mr. Morris’s interesting presence, not having visited 
him for several years. I was fortunate in getting there just 
before the hardest shower came up that had fallen today and 
which would have wet me had I been exposed to. 


22. Left Mr. Morris’s after breakfast, and got to Gooch- 
land Court, and home in the evening, thus terminating a most 
interesting and agreeable trip to which I hope I may add 
beneficial. I was favoured with good health, felt no fatigue 
altho’ it was a long journey on horse back (my Phaeton hav- 
ing returned from Sampsons) and travelled without getting 
wet, tho’ two of the days were rainy and very threatening. 
The country between this and Fredericksburg is a very poor 
one, and the prospects of the Farmers, for a crop of Wheat, 
most unfavourable. On my return from Court, I overtook the 
Rev'd Mr. Cobbs, and Mr. Osgood** (a lay Delegate from 
Campbell), the former had once intended to have accom- 
panied me from Fredericksburg but did not leave there until 
Monday morning. His evening service in my Family was 
peculiarly interesting. 

23. Mr. Cobbs and Mr. Osgood left me after an early 


breakfast. Plantation Affairs. Tobo. planted, during my ab- 
sence, we have planted about 60,000 tobo. plants here and 





16 Rev. Nahum G. Osgood was lay-delegate from St. Paul’s Church, 
Lynchburg. He later entered the ministry, was rector of Moore Parish, 
Campbell County, was the first who taught and ministered to the peo- 
ple of St. John’s Church which he erected. In its loft was his Vestry 
room and chamber, and near at hand his school house. The site is not 
= original one, the church having been moved to its present site on 
rollers. 
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nearly the same quantity at Pocahontas, and finished plough- 
ing and weeding corn the first time and nearly finished prizing 
tobo, six hhds. of which were yesterday shipped from the 
Island in Chs. Gray’s Boat for Richmond. In the evening 
my Wife and myself rode in the Phaeton to Ware’s, to see 
Ann and my dear little grand daughter, and daughter Mary, 
found Elvira Ferguson there on her first visit to her former 
intimate friend. We met on our return the Rev’d Mr. Smith’? 
of Lynchburg on his way home from the Convention and who 
would have returned with us had we met him a little nearer 
home. We had to dine with us a Traveller from Philadelphia 
introduced by letter from Mr. Morris, as wishing to visit Vir- 
ginia, to see our people and judge for himself as to our con- 
dition. I found him an uncommonly inquisitive Traveller, 
suspect he is “taking notes, and think with Salmagunda that 
he will write a Book as clear as a Whistle.” 

24. Went to the Courthouse, and from thence to Colo. 
Anderson’s (living at Mrs. Curd’s late residence) to see John 
Fleming who has been sick there, to get him to attend the tak- 


ing of depositions of the Fergusons and Gays in the case of 
my Sister Polly’s Will. Dined there in a hard Rain with Capt. 
and Mrs. Vashon and Miss Markham, and after the shower 
got home again escaping a wetting, having remained to dinner 
at the request of the company who were solicitous to hear a 
detail of occurrences at the late Convention. 





17 Rev. Franklin Gerent Smith, a native of New England who had 
opened a school in the Masonic Hall, Lynchburg, Va., assumed charge 
m September, 1824, of the little congregations of Episco lians in that 
city, consisting of only seven communicants, succeeding the Rev. Amos 

redway, the first Episcopal Rector in that city. Mr. Smith imme- 
diately began to obtain subscriptions for the building of a church and 
this was soon done, being built on a lot given by Mrs. Sarah Winston 
Cabell, at the corner of Church and 7th Streets. This church was 
dedicated on May 18, 1826, Bishop Moore being the preacher. In No- 
vember of that year a pipe organ was installed in the church, this 
causing a great dissension among the congregation, which even the ser- 
mon preached by Dr. Smith on the subject did not at once allay, but 
the agitation brought many to the church to hear the “new machine” 
and in this way the contributions were largely augmented and the 
church grew rapidly. 
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25. Sent my Phaeton there to carry John Fleming to Capt. 
Ferguson’s, to represent me in take the Depositions of Sally 
Ferguson and her Sisters relative to my Sister Polly’s Will 
and thereby save my feelings in drawing their reluctant testi- 
mony they being all at heart opposed to my success, headed by 
the cunning manuvers of the head of the Family. Blair Boll- 
ing came about 11 o’clock to represent the other parties and 
went on there, without doing the business in consequence of 
the absence of the redoubtable Capt., returned and staid all 
night. Thomas who had gone to a Barbecue at Wm. Lewis’s 
late residence which was burnt last Winter, returned at about 
2 o’clock in the morning, where notwithstanding the threat- 
ening aspect of the weather and no House, or other retreat for 
them, he said about 40 ladies attended. 


Planted tobo. all day, finished my River Lott of 80,000 and 
planted the lott adjoining the yard of about 36,000. 


26. I this day number 50 years. Sent my Phaeton for Ann, 
her family and my daughter Mary. After their arrival Dr. 
Vaughan and Wm. F. Carter'® attended as Magistrates and 
took her Deposition, who with Blair, after they had finished, 
repaired to Ferguson’s to continue that business with him, his 
wife, and the Gay’s, whose reluctance was so great as to induce 
them to send me a request not to take their testimony, to which 
I did not acceed. John Fleming acting as next friend to my 
daughter Mary, not approving of the manner in which I had 
taken Ann’s Deposition, came here in the evening with Blair 
and the Magistrates and took it again, which occupied them 
till 10 o’clock, and they all staid all night. 





18 Charles Carter (1732-1806), son of John and Elizabeth (Hill) 
Carter, of “Corotoman” and “Shirley”, after the death of his step- 
father, Bowler Cocke, removed to Shirley. He married, first, Mary 
Walker, daughter of Charles Carter, of Cleve, King George County, 
and, secondly, Ann Butler, daughter of Bernard Moore, of “Chelsea”, 
King William County. William Fitzhugh Carter, son of Charles Car- 
ter and Ann Butler Moore, was born in 1791. In his father’s will he 
was left, with his brother, William, all of that part of the estate, real 
and personal, in Caroline County and was living there in 1860, (Vir- 
ginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. XXII, p. 380; Wil- 
liam and Mary College Quarterly, Vol. IX, p. 149.) 
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27. Dr. Vaughan, and Mr. Carter left here before break- 
fast and Blair afterwards. Fleming miss’d his chill. 

28. Gray Skipwith came in the afternoon and Sam Web- 
ster in the evening. I prevented from attending my Plan- 
tation affairs altho’ so long absent by Fleming’s indisposition, 
gave him the Bark all day. Harvest Supplies—Received 3 
Bbls whiskey, 6 of Herrings, % doz. Scythe Blades, and 6 
Sacks Salt and 6 weeding Hoes by J. Pierce’s Boat, which he 
had purchased for me in Richmond, also that part of my 
carriage which I sent to Richmond to be mended. Rain—a 
very abundant one from % after 8 till 11 o’clock, with much, 
tho’ not very severe lightning and thunder—the warmest day 
we have had this Season, Thermometer 80. 

29. Tobo. planted my 2d ground (Coopers Field) and 
commenced replanting my former plantings in River Lott and 
Hill sides. 

30. Webster left us this morning. Ann returned Home, 
and Fleming went Home in the evening having missed his 


chills the 27th. 


31. Tobo. crop pitched, i. e. the whole planted over once 
and part replanted, which is generally the case in this neigh- 
bourhood, and is earlier than usual, yet the Month has been a 
very cool one. Fires almost every morning and evening and 
frequently thro’ the day have been made in our House, and 
found comfortable. Pease. The first dish on the 4th, had 
my field sowing been of a forward kind we should have had 
them in April. Strawberries. Also on the 4th, a plentiful 
dish of ripe ones, and both continued every day afterwards, 
except the 6th, as long as they lasted. 


(To be continued ) 
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LETTERS FROM OLD TRUNKS 





Contributed by Mrs. George C. Coleman, with Notes 





The suit, with which the following letters deal, was evidently a 
cause célebre in South Carolina and Virginia. With but few newspapers, 
no society reporters, or comic supplements, it is easy to imagine with 
what relish the colonists discussed and described it. The humor of the 
Attorney General which may seem rather forced to our sophisticated 
taste, was evidently greatly enjoyed, and, from the constant repetition 
and probable exaggeration of the jest concerning the Tudors, I am con- 
vinced the idea arose, which is often seriously advanced today, that the 
Tuckers boasted descent from the Royal family of that name, a doubtful 
honor which, I think, would not have been at all appreciated by old 
Col. Henry Tucker, of Bermuda, father of the beligerent young de- 
fendant. 

Thomas Tudor Tucker and his brother, Nathaniel, went from Ber- 
muda to Charleston, S. C., in 1770 to practice medicine, for which they 
had been prepared at the University of Edinburgh. Neither of the young 
men was successful from a financial point of view, and both had many 
discouraging experiences. During the Revolution, however, Thomas 
Tudor Tucker served as physician in the American army, and was for 
a while in charge of the hospital for the wounded, which was estab- 
lished in the Governor’s Palace at Williamsburg in Virginia. After 
the Revolution, he abandoned the practice of medicine and entered poli- 
tics. He was a member of the First Continental Congress, and later 
Treasurer of the United States, to which office he was appointed by 
Jefferson, until his death in 1828. He died in Washington, an old man, 
and wealthy enough, it is recorded, to bequeath £20,000 to the relatives 
who were so much embarrassed by the fines and expenses incurred by 
his challenge to “the lawyer Williams”. 

The cause of the newspaper war which led to the quarrel between 
Williams and Dr. Tucker was the latter’s alleged neglect to quarantine 
a negro named Fiing, who was finally pronounced suffering with small- 
pox. 

Nathaniel Tucker was at this time very lukewarm in the practice of 
his profession, being much more eager in pursuit of fame as a poet. 
The only one of his writings, however, to procure him notice, was the 
“Bermudian”, a poem descriptive of the charms of his native island. He 
later settled in Hull in England, and devoted himself seriously to medi- 
cine, apparently with success, for the remainder of his life. 
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From Henry Tucker, Esg., To His Son, St. Geo. TucKEr, 
WLILIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA. 


Bermuda Dect 6 1773 


My Dear St. George 

I hope long ere this that you are happily in Virginia and 
have met with every thing agreeable to your expectation, the 
hearing of which will give me considerable pleasure. 

We rec** Lrs. from Tomy and Natty a few days after you 
left us they were both very well, but poor Tomy had brought 
himself into a Scrapa. The story is as follows. When the 
Negro, King, was taken with the Small pox, a person pub- 
lished in the News paper under the Name of Benvolio some 
reflections relative to the conduct of that affair which Tom 
look’d upon as levell’d at him, which he answer’d and which 
produced a paper war in the course of which it appear’d that 
one Williams a Lawyer was the Author & the Majistrate men- 
tion’d in Tomy’s first letter (which you have seen) who denied 
some of the facts stated by Tomy, upon which Tomy sent him 
a Message by a ffriend, demanding his recantation or to give 
him satisfaction as a Gent™. Mr. Legaré (not the one that 
was here) that carried the Message had it in writing and Wil- 
liams told him he wou’d not hear it read, but if M* Legaré 
w‘ give him the paper he w* Answer it. Legaré told him he 
had no Direction to deliver it, but w* consult the Doc™ who 
consented to its being deliver’d but no sooner had W™ the 
paper than he tore it in pieces & told Legaré that he may 
conclude from that how little he regarded Dt Tucker upon 
which Legaré told him that he was a scoundrel and did not 
deserve to be treated like a Gentleman. Upon Legaré’s return 
and telling Tomy what had passed Tomy went to the Coffee 
House and wrote a paper in these words. “Benj. Williams 
Jun’ is a Liar, a Coward & a scoundrel and whoever thinks 
proper to take down this paper is desired to put his own name 
in the place”. in the afternoon W™ was at the Coffee house 
& took down the paper & said he sh* Ans’ it in the Evens. 
Tomy being told of this he went to the Coffee house & stay’d 
there till late at night but no W™ appear’d and the next day 
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he was Served with Two processes one for a Libel & the 
other for breach of the peace for challenging a Magistrate. 
Thus stood the affair when we last heard from them. The 
tryal was to be in October. * * * * 
* * * * T am glad Tomy has supported his character with 
so much spirit but wish he had not been quite so hot. * * * 
* * * * . * * * 


Fanny Hinson was married the Thursday after you left us. 
I am sorry to say her behavior was as ridiculous as it cou’d 
well be even to the day of her wedding tho’ then it is said she 
behaved properly. her poor Mother had like to have lost her 
life in the fitts I believe brought on by the occasion & the Dr 
declared that if one or two more came on she cou’d not sur- 
vive them, but she is now very well. none of our family had 
the Honor of being invited & the Justice was baulked of his 
frolick by hearing that Morning of the death of his father. 


* * * * * * * * 


It was lucky for you the following Anecdote had not reached 
us before you left us as your ffir Geo. Bruere & your Sisters 


w' have triumphed over you. Know then that your flame 
Miss Galloway was carrying on an intrigue with Griffin of 
Virginia and they had agreed to go off ona certain night, but 
it being found necessary to let the Gardner into the secret he 
acq‘* his Master of it & the Lovers were interrupted by the 
ffather who confined his daughter & sent the Swain agoing. 
I dare say you'll have a repetition of this story when y" Sis- 
ters write but as I’ve given you the hint their railery wont 
have the same affect as if you were taken by surprise. * * * 


Copy Mape sy Exriza TucKER OF A LETTER FROM N. TUCKER 
TO His FATHER, GIVING AN ACCOUNT OF THE AR- 
GUMENTS OF THE LAWYERS IN THE THOMAS 
TupDER TUCKER CASE IN CHARLES- 

TON, S. C., 1773. 


“You \will be glad to hear the events of William’s suit and 
I will, without spending time in a Preamble, relate it— I 
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must observe to you that I do not think it was the Prose- 
cutor’s Expectation that they wou’d (here the paper is torn) 
in hopes that my Brother would be intimidated by the pros- 
pect of prosecution, and, in Order to avoid the Expence which 
the Vigor of the proceedings seemed to threaten, would make 
some Overtures toward an Accommodation and thereby not 
only prevent him from being publickly stigmatized but like- 
wise make some Reparation to his Character. In order to 
alarm us Vengence was denounced—He was to cut and hack 
and persecute and prosecute and play the Devil. We were to 
be indicted for a (paper torn) were to be sued at Common 
Law, loaded with Charges, and oppressed with Damages— 
All this would not do— His threats were treated with the 
Contempt they deserved. He began to tamper with our friends 
and indirectly hinted that he was not implacable,, that he sued 
in Order to do justice to his Reputation, but that Justice might 
be done without exerting the Rigor of the Law and oppressing 
his Adversary with endless Expences— They coldly intimated 
that they did not chuse to interfere— The Day of Tryal ar- 
rived— The (Prosecution was conducted on behalf of the 
Crown by Sir Egerton Leigh a Man of consummate Abilities 
but of an abandoned Moral Character— He was assisted by 
Mr. John Rutlege, who is here at the Head of the Profes- 
sion. All the rest of the oldest & most Eminent Lawyers (tho’ 
none, but the two first mentioned, acted) were secured on the 
same side. The Men of the law in this Country support each 
other in such a Manner that it is frequently difficult if not 
impracticable to sue them, or, when sued, oppose their op- 
pressive Measures. Mr. Ned Rutlege, a young Gentleman 
just returned from his studies and a Brother to one of the 
informants’ Council, was feed on our Behalf. His general 
Talent for Elocution will in my Opinion one day render him 
at least equally eminent if not superior to his Brother. Our 
friend Pendleton was employ’d to his Assistance on our side. 
No Overture for Accomodation being made on our side. Sir 
Egerton Leigh, the Attorney General read the Indictment for 
a Challenge and opened the Cause. He very politely observed 
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that the Terms adopted in the Indictment were harsh and might 
be offensive to any person that was not acquainted with the 
Method of the Proceedings in Court—that they were not cal- 
culated to impeach the general Conduct of the Defendant, but 
were only used to represent in strong Colours the evil Ten- 
dency of the particular Offence which they had respect to, 
and by which the Laws were violated—that they were mere 
Matters of Form which were ever observ’d on similar Occa- 
sions and by no Means meant to convey any Reflection—with 
Regard to the Mode of Process (which was by information 
so as to deprive the Defendant of a tryal by the grand Jury 
who might have thrown out the Bill) he took care to intimate 
that it was not adopted by his own Choise, but rather insinu- 
ated that it was done at the Request of his Client. He said 
that he should Treat the Cause first in a ludicrous and then 
in a serious Manner. He lamented that a Train of trifling 
Circumstances should contribute to exasperate the Minds of 
Men originally far from entertaining the least Animosity to- 
ward each other, or harbouring the most distant intention of 
giving Offence— He endeavoured to expose, in a ridiculous 
light, the insignificant punctilios & mistaken Notions of Honor 
which were frequently attended with Bloodshed— He ridi- 
culed the Custom of duelling— He made allowances however 
for Constitution & that warmth of Temper which is often 
hereditary— He observed that the Family of the Tudors were 
ever remarkable for their cholerick Disposition— That our 
great Ancestor Henry the Eighth furnished an Instance of it, 
that he would knock down Men & Monasteries and—many 
other things that came in his way. That, as to Queen Elizabeth, 
tho’ we have no Account of her proceeding frequently to man- 
nual Operation yet it was notorious that she was accustomed 
to breakfast on Beef Stakes and Porter, a circumstance indi- 
cating a robust Constitution which is most commonly attended 
by an Impatience of supposed Insults. That People however 
who had so great a Share of Fire in their Dispositions should 
be cautious of indulging their tendency to wrath, as it might 
prove fatal, should it be directed to such a poor thin meagre 
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Devil as himself or any other equally incapable of opposing 
their Violence. And after relating in a very humorous and 
facetious way several droll Stories, calculated to excite Laugh- 
ter, of Incidents which sometimes might have ended much more 
disagreeably, set the Court in a Roar, & proceeded to handle 
the Subject in a different Manner. He show’d that it was in- 
cumbent on Society to secure the Property & Persons of In- 
dividuals from Violence and to preserve from Infraction the 
Salutary Laws, that had been made for that Purpose, that, 
unless the Magistracy was supported, the social Fabric must 
inevitably sink in Ruins. That if any Member of the Com- 
munity had received an Injury, he was not justified in at- 
tempting to take his own Satisfaction. That, actuated by Re- 
sentment he was not a proper Judge of the Offence committed 
against himself, or against Society, & that, if Individuals were 
not discouraged from undertaking such Measures, the whole 
must end in Anarchy and Confusion, that the Hand of each 
would be against every Man & every Man’s Hand against him, 
that in all Cases Redress was to be obtained thro’ the Medium 
of the Law, upon the Preservation of which the Safety & 
Happiness of the State depended & that they who gave up 
the privilege and attempted to have recourse to personal Re- 
venge shou’d be considered as unworthy the Protection they 
enjoyed by means of the general Compact & even as offering 
an Insult to the united body of their Fellow Citizens. He 
used many more Arguments in favor of his Client which I do 
not, at this distance of time recollect & when he had concluded, 
his Colleague Mr. John Rutlege got up— It did not seem one 
of this Gentleman’s favorite Causes. He said that whatever 
his private Sentiments might be on the Subject it would be 
of little Consequence to explain them & that he shou’d there- 
fore content himself with reading a few Pages of the excel- 
lent Writer Lord Bacon on duelling whose Arguments were 
more cogent than any he cou’d produce of his own. I should 
have told you before that Legare was produced as an Evi- 
dence. He declared to the Court that he was apprehensive his 
Testimony might affect himself & requested he might be per- 
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mitted to decline giving it. The Lawyers declared he shou’d 
not be obliged to make any Answers by which he might con- 
demn himself. The point was very much litigated and at 
length it was carried (contrary to the Opinion of the Judges) 
that his Evidence shou’d be taken so far as he might not be 
affected by it himself—It was proved that a Challenge was 
sent & Nat Rutlege got up to offer his defence of his Client, 
which I shou’d have inserted before, as it actually preceded 
the Arguments produced by the Complainant’s Council. What 
little I can remember of it I will now give you. He made 
some Observations on The Method of conducting the Process, 
he was sorry to say it carried with it an Appearance of Viru- 
lence—it altogether deproved the Defendant of a Trial by the 
grand Jury who, he made no doubt would not have hesitated 
to throw out the Bill. He exclaimed against the glaring Im- 
propriety of extorting the Testimony of the very Person who 
was declared in the Indictment to have been the Bearer of the 
Chalenge and therefore the accomplice. He show’d how ten- 
der the Law had been in Matters of that Nature. That no 
Man who was accessary to a Crime could be compell’d to give 
Evidence to the Prejudice of his Colleagues, altho’ it was ad- 
missible if voluntary. That extorting Secrets from the very 
Bosom of Friendship was of dangerous Tendency, and not 
justifiable by Law, that it contributed to make Men distrustful 
of each other & wretched & that it wou’d prove subversive of 
Society & every domestic Virtue. That he could not consider 
the Paper, produced in Court, as a positive Challenge, that it 
was merely a conditional one & wou’d only stand good in Case 
of Refusal to comply with a Requisition, which as it was 
founded in Equity, cou’d not with propriety have been re- 
fused—That it was the Duty of every honest Man who had 
inadvertently injured a Fellow Citizen to make an Adequate 
Reparation, that by witholding such a Satisfaction he became 
criminal & rendered himself unworthy of the Protection of 
Society—that the Laws cou’d not be so framed as to operate 
equitably, if rigorously enforced in every instance—that Cir- 
cumstances ought to have a real weight—that much depended 
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on the Jury—much on the Judges—That the Provocation 
(which was sometimes allowed as an Excuse for Murder 
itself) ought to be considered—That brave Men were the Or- 
nament and Support of every State—that they ought to be 
cherished—-That in the present Instance Allowances should 
be made on that Account particularly as from a remarkable 
happy and philosophical Disposition of one of the Parties, 
that Matter had terminated without Blood-shed, that the In- 
sinuations thro’ out to the Prejudice of the Defnt. were to 
the last degree ungenerous, injurious and unjustifiable, and 
that they might have affected him in a very capital Manner— 
That there was in every noble Breast a Spark of Honour (& 
God forbid it should ever be extinguished) which prompted 
its Possessor to support an unblemished Character—That if 
it sometimes carried Men to too great Lengths, it was a glo- 
rious Fault and entitled to Indulgence—That the Sensibility 
of Youth was quick—that he was a young Man himself— 
That he felt for young Men—That an Attempt to rob them of 
their Fame might with Justice incur their Resentment—That 
such an Attempt made on a Stranger was doubly ungenerous 
and doubly criminal—After saying much more than I can 
recollect he concluded with the following celebrated Lines of 
Shakespeare which he repeated with great Elegance & Pro- 
priety— 

“Good Name in Man or Woman my good Lord 

Is the immediate Jewel of the Soul 

Who steals my Purse, steals Trash, 

’Tis something—nothing— 

’Tis his, "T'was mine, & has been Slave to thousands, 

But he, who filches from me my good Name 

Robs me of that which not enriches him 

And makes me poor indeed.” 


Pendleton spoke pretty nearly to the same Effect, after which 
the Jury withdrew, & on their Return bro’t in the Defend- 
ant guilty of sending a Challenge. Before the other Suit was 
bro’t on the Tapis, Sir Egerton Leigh took my Brother on one 
side. He expressed his Concern at the Differences which had 
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subsisted between him and Williams—He said my Brother 
might probably have been actuated by the first Impulse of 
Resentment and it was pity but the remaining Suit should be 
withdrawn & the Parties be prevailed on to meet each other 
half way—That he had no Authority from Williams to make 
such a Proposal, but that he dared to say the Matter might 
be easily accomodated—My Brother after offering his thanks 
for the Interest he took in the Affair, told him that he all 
along had acted with coolness & deliberation, that he was far 
from repenting of the Measures he had taken & that as he 
had done nothing which he would not do again on a similar 
Occasion, he cou’d not harbour the most distant Intention of 
making the least Advance toward an Accomodation—The Evi- 
dences to prove the Publication of a Libel being too clear to 
be contested, Brother Tommy (by Advice of his Lawyers) 
confess’d it to the Court, and offered the Affidavits in his 
favour as an Alleviation of the Fine to be impos’d on the 
day of Adjournment. Sentence was passed by the Judges. 
Everybody was surprised at its Rigour—The Defendant was 
fined in the Sum of £100 Curcy. and sentenced to ten Days 
Imprisonment for sending a Challenge, & for publishing a 
Libel he was fined £50—The Indignation with which this News 
was rec by most People gave me singular Pleasure. Every 
Tongue was employ’d to express for Williams the Contempt he 
so justly merited. But callous to every Impression of Shame 
he triumph’d in his Success. The Man really behaves as if 
he thought himself a clever Fellow, and far from being con- 
scious of his own Infamy did not even know himself to be a 
Rascal. Upon Application to the Lieut Gov" the Imprisonment 
& Fine was readily remitted—Tom Savage happen’d to be in 
Town that day. He came the next morning to our House. 
His looks at once indicated Astonishment & Indignation. He 
said he thought he had some Influence with the Lieut Gov™ 
& that with my Brother’s Permission it wou’d be exerted on 
this Occasion, to obtain a Remission of the remaining £100. 
He waitd on Mr. Bull for that Purpose, but was told he was 
forbid by his Instructions to remit any fine, exceeding the 
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Sum of £10 Sterling, otherwise his Request wou’d have been 
comply’d with. The Lawyers’ Fees & Court Charges being 
added to the Fine will bring our Expenses on this Occasion 
to about £320 Currency—Had Williams got his Hide well cur- 
ried into the Bargain, I should have reflected on the Affair 
with much more Satisfaction. I must here do justice to the 
Generosity of the Carolinians— Many of them whom we 
scarcely knew expressed their Approbation of our Bermudian’s 
Conduct, & offer’d themselves as the Companions of his Im- 
prisonment. But I have been lately told that the Resentment 
of Williams is not yet satisfied & that he talks of a Suit at 
common Law. Shou’d he undertake it I have not the least 
Apprehension of his recovering at best anything more than the 
most trifling Damages. I shou’d even entertain Hopes of see- 
ing the Charges thrown on him & Triumphing in his Dis- 
appointment. Whether he is in earnest it is out of my power 
to determine.” 


I have executed a Commission from Papa, my dear St. 
George in thus far copying Natty’s letter for you, and as I 


know you’d wish to have an exact account of the Proceedings 
in the Suits Brother Tommy has been involved in, have gone 
through the Task with Pleasure. If I have not been very 
correct, you must excuse it. As I have writ you a long Epis- 
tle by this Opp”, I have nothing to add at present, but am 


ever 
Your most afft* Sister 
(signed) Eliz* Tucker 
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EDMUND RANDOLPH’S ESSAY ON THE 
REVOLUTIONARY HISTORY of VIRGINIA 
1774-1782 


(Continued from Vol. XLIII, No. 4, October, 1935) 


17. The defeat of Arnold on the lakes, produced no extra- 
ordinary sensation at any great distance from the scene of 
action, although had he not miscarried no ministry could have 
withstood the impression, which he would have made in Eng- 
land. It was a refuge from our disappointment to see, not to 
feel. 


18. In the calamitous and prosperous events of our revo- 
lution, it will be perceived, that many were so neutral in their 
operation, as in America to excite no other sensation than that 
of surprize, or in England to inflame opposition to the min- 
istry. These are not within our plan of incorporation with 
this history of Virginia. Hence we pass over the reduction of 
the town of Newport in Rhode Island by General Clinton and 
Admiral Parker, and other transactions of a similar minor 
kind, when considered in relation to the war at large. 


19. To our enemy however, admonition upon admonition 
was of little avail. Otherwise a striking catalogue, with no 
very great intervals if it did not disturb the repose, certainly 
deserved the attention of the ministry. The final view of in- 
dependence was never to be relinquished. The bloody alliance 
of Great Britain with the Indians of the Six Nations was sev- 
ered by the management of General Schuyler. Colo. Con- 
nelly had been intercepted in his traverse through the Western 
Frontiers; and his machinations of Indian hostility frustrated 


—The system of retaliation marked out by congress, was not 
in the parade of threat, but in a spirit, which while it might 
be appeased by equality and justice, was not to be intimidated. 
The British power on sea, in the midst of terror, had been 
Sshewn to be resistable on many occasions, and liable to be 
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eluded on many more—Prizes had been taken in the year 1776 
equal in amount to a million of dollars, and of the most precious 
qualities for war, and our particular necessities under it. 


20. In other parts of our revolutionary picture the dark- 
ness was considerable, and nothing short of most fervid patri- 
otism could enlighten it. 


21. Paper money had been emitted by congress without 
funds of their own, without taxation, or even a pointed nom- 
inal pledge of redemption. In the Anglo-American family, 
such an anomaly had been hitherto a stranger. But legiti- 
mated by necessity, it was received into use with some cor- 
diality. The disaffected to our cause inveighed against the 
spuriousness of its value, and caution and avarice denied to it 
hospitality. But the child waxed strong, and was protected 
in its existence, until its original constitution was lost, and to 
be connected with it, was to hazard fortune. 


Is there any principle of religion or morality which for- 
bade a weak infant nation, driven into war for the avoidance 


of slavery, to arm itself by the best means in its power? 


It was scarcely possible indeed, that depreciation should not 
be foreseen. The degree of it and its havoc, probably were 
not. Yet to stop would have been political suicide. Thus what 
in established governments might have been fraud, in ours, 
which without final success, must have been annihilated, was 
explained, nay justified by its situation. A redemption dollar 
for dollar, if practicable, would have overpaid almost every 
holder of paper currency. It might have been heroically ro- 
mantic. It would have gone beyond the most sublime prece- 
dents of any revolution. The patchwork of congress did not 
arraign their wisdom, so much as it proved the difficulty of 
devising a remedy. 

The sternness of American virtue was exemplified in the 
fewness of the instances of defection among the people from 
the revolution. Where the enemy appeared, they committed 
devastation. They were too often cruel, and in the conster- 
nation of fire and sword obtained professions of returning 
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allegiance from small numbers of those, whose families and 
property were unprotected from military vengeance; but the 
furrow of the kell on the ocean was scarcely less permanent. 


22. Every day discovered some defect in the militia at such 
a time and in such a service, considered as a resource of per- 
fect safety against invasion. It was rather a depository of 
pure purpose, and partaker of the same feelings with the peo- 
ple at large. 


23. Even the regular forces were in a manner for a time, 
in serious danger in the hospitals, whither they had gone, to 
extinguish by one effort, the prevailing alarms from the small- 
pox. Hence the state of the army was low and perilous. 


24. The recruiting service too proceeded heavily; almost 
every state acting with a solicitude to retain its force, within 
its own limits. 


25. The dispersion of our army at Brandywine, must, in 
the mind of the enemy, have been productive of such per- 
nicious consequences, had it been pursued with rigour, as to 
oblige America to summon up against despair all her recol- 
lections of the recovery of her affairs by the successes of 
Trenton and Princeton. 


26. The eclat of possessing Philadelphia, the banishment 
of congress to Lancaster, our failure in the battle of German 
Town, the evacuation of Ticonderoga, and the loss of our 
stores, were hurrying the public mind into a painful abyss, 
when it was revived by the surrender of Burgoyne and his 
army. This opened the second seal in the volume of inde- 
pendence, so as to be legible by Great Britain. In truth it 
gave to America a strong foot-hold for her grand work. It 
supported with joyful anticipation, our army, amidst the huts 
of Valley Forge, the combinations for supplanting Washing- 
ton, the privation and nakedness of American soldiery. 


27. No doubt, Great Britain fancied, that our appetite for 
independence was reduced below arrogance, when she offered 
through her second commissioners the reconciliation, which 
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could be received for consideration at best, only pro forma, 
and for final acceptance had passed over the time many years— 
It was the fatality of all British overtures, to ensure their re- 
jection by this tardiness. 


28. But if we could have wanted encouragement and re- 
freshment, they came most seasonably in our treaty of alli- 
ance with France; in the evacuation of Philadelphia by the 
British army; in the expedition of Clarke against Detroit, and 
in the great stroke, meditated by Washington at Monmouth, 
which if executed as planned by him, would, to use a phrase 
of his own, “have crippled the enemy.” 


29. Here let us be permitted to remark, that in estimating 
the vicissitudes of the war, our disasters, though they may be 
sometimes detailed in frightful numbers, were, with a few 
exceptions, not formidable in magnitude ; never treated by con- 
gress or by Washington beyond the reach of repair; while 
many of our successes spoke directly, as fiats to American In- 
dependence. 

30. In the former class we rank the division of party in 
Congress; the reduction of Georgia, the insurrection of the 
tories in South Carolina, the invasion of Virginia by Matthews, 
the British general; and the discontents of the army. 

31. In the latter the reduction of Stony Point rises above 
the surface of ordinary events. 

32. Powles Hook witnessed a grandeur of military enter- 
prize and merit. 

33. The capture of St. Vincents and Granada, and the 
victory over the six nations, detracted something from British 
hostility. 

34. The war with Spain brought accessions, which the 
British government well understood and felt. Tarlton was 
defeated by Colo. Washington. 


35. Then indeed we are stunned by the surrender of Fort 
Moultrie, the capitulation of Lincoln, the settlement of the 
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British government by Clinton, in South Carolina and Geor- 
gia; the defeat of Gates at Camden; the slothful proceedings 
of the states in the discharge of their federal duties, and the 
height to which parties were carried in congress. 


36. The armed neutrality and the consequent war with 
Holland being nearer to the British home, were nearer to the 
British bosom. The American war and the American agency, 
were such strong ingredients in it, that it was obviously an 
engine in our labours for independence. 


37. What remains of the capital events and circumstances 
of the war, except the battles of the Cowpens, Guilford and 
Eutaw are comprized in the body of the history from the de- 
feat of Ferguson. See Marshall’s life of Washington, 4th Vol., 
p. 342. 

It may possibly be thought, that this continental history has 
been compressed or strained into membership with a general 
history of Virginia. But surely, the latter must have appeared 
mutilated, if those acts and counsels, in which she virtually 
always, and most effectually often bore a part, had been pre- 
termitted. 


38. Were political speculations to combine the various 
events of the war, which contributed to the confirmation of 
our independence, they would probably terminate in some or 
other of these ideas. 


1. Disguise the source as we may, Virginia in common 
with other colonies, received from the parent country an orig- 
inal stamina, perhaps I might add something phlegmatic in her 
temper, which inclined her to regulated liberty, by saving her 
from those ebullitions which teem with violence and insubor- 
dination. 


2. From an elevation of character, she was incapable of 
being seduced by the artifices of the British government. 


3. Her associations in the more recent opposition to Great 
Britain were cool and deliberate suggestions of the people 
themselves, not impulses of ambition or of faction. 
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4. Her portion of merit, as a state, in accomplishing the 
revolution, may be estimated from her character, her wealth, 
her readiness to coalesce with other states upon principles of 
fraternity in danger and object. 

5. In her concessions of interest in territory, and of po- 
litical power in the confederation, her archives will shew, that 
she always deserved the confidence and never the obloquy or 
suspicion of her sister states. 

We may justly question whether our American general ever 
was deceived by indulging himself too warmly in the flattery 
of some military prospect or by too great confidence in the 
appearance of a devotion to the American cause, unsound at 
the bottom. After the defeat of Gates at Camden, Cornwallis 
viewed the two Carolinas, not as to be subdued, but as to be 
protected and preserved, as actual British territory. For this 
purpose he sent Major Ferguson into the Western part of 
North Carolina near the mountains. He was to be supported 
in his communication with Cornwallis, by Tarleton’s legion; 
but his messengers, announcing the approach of danger from 
several corps of America militia, were intercepted, and he was 
compelled to choose his ground for defence, and wait an attack 
on Kings Mountain. There Ferguson was slain, and with him 
expired the courage of his corps. The second in command im- 
mediately demanded quarter. Of British troops eight hundred 
and ten surrendered themselves and fifteen hundred stand of 
arms were also taken. 


Hence Cornwallis was disabled from an expedition into 
North Carolina, and was obliged to wait for reinforcements 
from New York. General Clinton, dispatched General Lesslie 
not so much with succours as with augmented means to press 
Virginia. Portsmouth on Elizabeth River was fortified but 
Cornwallis ordered him to repair to Charleston: There for 
military objects, fresh troops were constantly thrown in, until 
Cornwallis marched himself to Petersburg and took the com- 
mand, compelled thereto by the various miscarriages and dis- 
appointments which had befallen the British arms, though at 
first seduced by a supposed brilliancy of prosperity. 
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Although undoubtedly, Cornwallis was sooner or later des- 
tined for Virginia; yet was it a striking peculiarity of events, 
which brought him hither at the time of his coming, and under 
circumstances, which at the beginning of the year, he little 
apprehended. But whether from a want of skill, the necessity 
of obedience to superior command, or a misconstruction of 
orders, he took his final position at York Town; the location 
of him at that spot, was pregnant with his overthrow. Wash- 
ington’s anxiety seems to have been constantly on the watch, 
and daily employed in admonishing La Fayette lest Cornwallis 
should escape from Virginia. In York therefore, he was in- 
vested; and the elements defeated his only attempt to escape. 
We are not unwilling to confess, that without the French fleet, 
and perhaps without the French army, our success might not 
have been so quick and so complete in producing the capitulation 
of Cornwallis and his army. But our pride is supported by 
justice, when we assert, that America was competent to her 
own salvation. Had not the enemy discovered this truth, the 
abandonment of his hopes after the downfall at York Town, 
would not have accorded with his exasperation against un- 
natural rebels, nor would it have been much promoted by a 
dread of our ally, who was dragged into the war by a regard 
to interest, not to the sacredness of our cause. 


Having thus dispatched in brief, the military part of the con- 
tinental history, | resume the peculiar one of Virginia from the 
period, at which that continental history was first taken up; in- 
tending to carry down to the adoption of the constitution of the 
United States, what remains to be executed of my original plan. 

When the disposition of the people, as exhibited by their 
representatives could not be mistaken, Henry had full indul- 
gence of his own private judgment, and he concerted with 
Nelson, that he, Nelson, should introduce the question of inde- 
pendence, and that Henry should enforce it. Nelson affected 
nothing of oratory, except what ardent feelings might inspire; 
and characteristic of himself, he had no fear of his own with 
which to temporize; and supposing that others ought to have 
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none, he passed over the probabilities of foreign aid, stepped 
lightly over the difficulties of procuring military stores, and 
the inexperience of officers and soldiers, but pressed a declara- 
tion of independence, upon what, with him, were incontroverti- 
ble grounds, that we were oppressed; had humbly supplicated 
a redress of grievances, which had been refused with insult; 
and that to return from battle against the sovereign, with the 
cordiality of subjects was absurd. It was expected that a 
declaration of independence would certainly be pressed, and for 
obvious reasons Mr. Henry seemed allotted to crown his politi- 
cal conduct with this supreme stroke. And yet for a consid- 
erable time he talked of the subject, as being critical, but without 
committing himself by a pointed avowal in its favor, or a 
pointed repudiation of it. He thought that a cause, which put 
at stake the lives and fortunes of the people, should appear to 
be their own act, and, that he ought not to place upon the 
responsibility of his eloquence, a revolution, of which the 
people might be wearied after the present stimulus should cease 
to operate. But after sometime he appeared in an element for 
which he was born. To cut the knot, which calm prudence 
was puzzled to untie, was worthy of the magnificence of his 
genius. He entered into no subtlety of reasoning; but was 
roused by the now apparent spirit of the people, as a pillar 
of fire, which notwithstanding the darkness of the prospect, 
would conduct to the promised land. He inflamed, and was 
followed by the convention. The vote was unanimous for in- 
dependence, except in the instance of Robert Carter Nicholas, 
who demonstrated his title to popularity, by despising it, when 
it demanded a sacrifice of his judgment. He offered himself, 
as a victim to conscience, being dubious of the competency of 
America in so arduous a contest. He alone had fortitude enough 
to yield to his fears on this awful occasion, although there was 
reason to believe, that he was not singular, in the conception. 
But immediately after he had absolved his obligation of duty, 
he declared, that he would rise or fall with his country, and 
proposed a plan for drawing forth all its energies, in support 
of that very independence. May every man, acting like him, 
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receive the like reward of an increase of popularity, which in 
the opinion of time serving parasites, would be annihilated by 
such boldness. The principles of Paines pamphlet, now stalked 
in triumph under the sanction of the most extensive, richest 
and most commanding colony in America. The event had been 
vehemently desired by a majority of congress, who would not 
venture to originate it with themselves. They were aware of 
its favorable influence on the affairs of America, with respect 
to foreign nations. 


As soon as the convention had pronounced the vote of inde- 
pendence, the formation of a constitution or frame of govern- 
ment followed of course. For with the royal authority, the 
existing organs of police and the laws ceased, and the tran- 
quillity of society was floating upon the will of popular com- 
mittees, and the virtue of the people. 


To this work, then unprecedented in America, talents were 
requisite of a higher order, than those, which could foment a 
revolution. Patriotism, firmness and a just foresight of the 
dangers to be encountered, were sufficient to dissolve an em- 
pire. But the deepest research which had then been made here 
into the theory of government, seemed too short for those 
scenes, which the new order of things was to unfold, and for 
those evils, which human passions, with new opportunities and 
solicitations must beget. 


Mr. Jefferson, who was in congress, urged a youthful friend 
in the convention, to oppose a permanent constitution, until the 
people should elect deputies for the special purpose. He denied 
the power of the body elected (as he conceived them to be 
agents for the management of the war) to exceed some tem- 
porary regimen. The member alluded to, communicated the 
ideas of Mr. Jefferson to some of the leaders in the house, 
Edmund Pendleton, Patrick Henry, and George Mason. These 
gentlemen saw no distinction between the conceded power to 
declare independence, and its necessary consequence, the fencing 
of society by the institution of government. Nor were they 
sure, that to be backward in this act of sovereignty might not 
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imply a distrust, whether the rule had been wrested from the 
king. The attempt to postpone the formation of a constitution, 
until a commission of greater latitude, and one more specific 
should be given by the people, was a task too hardy for an 
inexperienced young man. 

A very large committee was nominated to prepare the proper 
instruments, and many projects of a bill of rights and consti- 
tution, discovered the ardor for political notice, rather than a 
ripeness in political wisdom. That proposed by George Mason 
swallowed up all the rest, by fixing the grounds and plan, which 
after great discussion and correction, were finally ratified. 

The celebrated notes on Virginia have since become the 
vehicle of the former objections of its author made in dimine., 

“When the enemey shall be expelled from our bowels, when 
peace shall be established, and leisure given us for intrenching 
within good forms the rights for which we have bled, let no 
man be found indolent enough to decline a little more trouble 
for placing them beyond the reach of question, if anything 
more may be requisite to produce a conviction of the expedi- 
ency of calling a convention at a proper season, to fix our form 
of government,” etc. “The ordinary legislature may alter the 
constitution itself.” There are indeed defects in it of magni- 
tude; and there is no doubt, a power resident in the people to 
change it, as they please. If Mr. Jefferson’s observations have 
contributed to some degree of restlessness under it, they ought 
if just to be adverted to. They have been disarmed of the 
possibility of mischief, by the solemn recognitions, in our 
courts of the validity of the constitution. It would be useless 
to revive a discussion, which has been thus put to sleep; though 
it may be yet asked, whether the confirmation of the people by 
their acquiescence for so many years, be no argument against 
the unhinging of such various authorities, which have been 
exercised under it, and possibly of some rights, which have been 
derived from it? Is it nothing, that independence was estab- 
lished, with as little premonition to the people, as the consti- 
tution was; and that the constitution, considered only as tem- 
porary, until a more legitimate one shall be adopted (which is 
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the extent of his demand) can no more be revoked by the 
legislature, which is the creature of it, appointed to execute 
it, than the trustees of power can transcend their instructions ? 
But happily, practical utility will always exterminate questions, 
too refined for public safety. 


It has been often doubted too, whether a written constitution 
has any superiority over one unwritten. This is a point of 
comparison between the English constitution, and that of Vir- 
ginia. An unwritten constitution can, upon the appearance of 
a defect, be amended, without agitating the people. A written 
one is a standing ark, to which first principles can be brought 
on to a test. Whatever merit is due to either opinion, it 
should not be forgotten, that the spirit of a people will in 
construction frequently bend words seemingly inflexible, and 
derange the organization of power. This has happened in Vir- 
ginia, where the line of partition between the legislative and 
judicial department has been so remote from vulgar appre- 
hension, or plausible necessity has driven such consideration 
before it. 


Documents The bill of rights and the constitution are 
Bill of Rights monuments which deserve the attention of 
Constitution. every republican, as containing some things 

which we may wish to be retrenched, and 
others, which cannot be too much admired. 


The declaration in the first article in the bill of rights, that 
all men are by nature equally free and independent, was op- 
posed by Robert Carter Nicholas, as being the forerunner of 
pretext or civil convulsion. It was answered, perhaps with too 
great an indifference to futurity, and not without inconsistency, 
that with arms in our hands, asserting the general rights of 
man, we ought not to be too nice and too much restricted in 
the delineation of them; but that slaves not being constituent 
members of our society could never pretend to any benefit 
from such a maxim. 


The second article, derives all power from the people, and 
declares magistrates to be always amenable to them. 
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The third article affirms the supremacy of a majority in a 
community. 

The fourth explodes an inheritance in office. 

The fifth separates the legislative, executive and judicial 
functions, and reduces the members of the two former at fixed 
periods, to private stations. 

One part of the sixth provides for the freedom of elections, 
and another confers the right of suffrage on all having suff- 
cient evidence of a permanent common interest with, and of 
attachment to the community. But it did not intend to leave 
this right to the will of the legislature according to capricious 
views of expediency. 

It reserved a more specific provision for the constitution. 
The seventh against the suspension of laws by any other 
authority than that of the representatives of the people was 
suggested by an arbitrary practice of the king of England be- 
fore the revolution in 1688. 

The eight reenacts in substance, modes for defence, for ac- 
cused persons, similar to those under the English law. 

The ninth against excessive bail and excessive fines, was also 
borrowed from England with additional reprobation of cruel 
and unusual punishments. 

The tenth against general warrants was dictated by the re- 
membrance of the seisure of Wilkes’s paper under a warrant 
from a Secretary of State. 

The eleventh preserving the trial by jury was not considered 
as a mandate to legislatures without the possibility of excep- 
tion. 

The twelfth, securing the treedom ot the press, and the thir- 
teenth, preferring militia to standing armies were the fruits 
of genuine democracy and historical experience. 


The fourteenth prohibiting the erection of a government 
within the limits of Virginia proceeded partly from local cir- 
cumstances; when the charter boundaries of Virginia, were 
abridged by royal fiats in favor of Lord Baltimore and Lord 
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Fairfax, much to the discontent of the people: and partly from 
recent commotions in the west. 

The fifteenth, recommending an adherence and frequent re- 
currence to fundamental principles, and the sixteenth, unfetter- 
ing the exercise of religion were proposed by Mr. Henry. The 
latter, coming from a gentleman, who was supposed to be a 
dissenter, caused an appeal to him, whether it was designed as 
a prelude to an attack on the established church, and he dis- 
claimed such an object. 


An article prohibiting bills of attainder was defeated by 
Henry, who with a terrifying picture of some towering public 
offender, against whom ordinary laws would be impotent, saved 
that dread power from being expressly proscribed. 

In the formation of this bill of rights two objects were con- 
templated : one, that the legislature should not in their acts vio- 
late any of those cannons; the other, that in all the revolutions 
of time, of human opinion, and of government, a perpetual 
standard should be erected, around which the people might 
rally, and by a notorious record be forever admonished to be 
watchful, firm and virtuous. 

The corner stone being thus laid, a constitution, delegating 
portions of power to different organs under certain modifica- 
tions was of course to be raised upon it. The most enlight- 
ened in the convention confessed their want of perfect infor- 
mation, while some who were absorbed in their inveteracy 
against Great Britain, condensed every merit of such a com- 
position in a total abhorrence of the British constitution; not 
one trait of which would they adopt, unless it had been so 
long naturalized in practice, as to give it the complexion of 
Virginian growth. Thus custom and habit, revolting against 
the pruning knife of reformation, transplanted into the con- 
stitution of Virginia many valuable things, which perhaps might 
have been discarded, had they not previously appeared in a 
Virginian garb. A governor therefore, a senate, and house 
of delegates were the more easily admitted, from their resem- 
blance to ancient arrangements under the regal government. 
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But this fluctuation between old prepossessions and recent 
hatred, destroyed a solicitude for a diligent extraction of 
whatsoever good might be found in the British constitution, 
or for a careful rejection of some improprieties to which time 
had reconciled us. 

After creating the office of governor, the convention gave 
way to their horror of a powerful chief magistrate without 
waiting to reflect, how much stronger a governor might be 
made, for the benefit of the people, and yet be held with a 
republican bridle. These were not times of terror indeed, but 
every hint of a power, which might be stigmatized, as being 
of royal origin, obscured, for a time, a part of that patriotic 
splendor with which the mover had before shone. No mem- 
ber, but Henry, could with impunity to his popularity, have 
contemned, as strenuously as he did for an executive veto on 
the acts of the two houses of legislation. Those, who knew him 
to be indolent in literary investigations, were astonished at the 
manner, in which he exhausted this topic, unaided as he was 
believed to be, by any of the treatises on government, except 
Montesquien. Amongst other arguments he averred that a 
governor would be a mere phantom, unable to defend his office 
from the usurpation of the legislature, unless he could inter- 
pose on a vehement impulse or ferment in that body; and that 
he would otherwise be ultimately a dependent, instead of a co- 
ordinate branch of power. His eloquence, however, had an 
effect, only personal to himself :—it only stopped the wheel of 
popular favor, while as to him in this respect, it was inclining 
to roll backwards. 

It may surprize posterity, that in the midst of the most 
pointed declamations in the convention, against the inequality 
of representation in the British house of commons, it was 
submitted to in Virginia, without a murmur, and even without 
a proposition to the contrary. The fact was, that the counties 
to the eastward of the blue ridge, in which that inequality was 
the most glaring, were too numerous to be irritated, and it was 
tacitly understood, that every body and individual came inte 
the revolution with their rights, and was to continue to enjoy 
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them as they exixsted under the former government, except 
in the example of the antiquated and reduced borough of James 
Town, and the College of William and Mary, which were now 
to be stripped of the honors of representation. 

That the qualification of electors to the general assembly 
should be restricted to freeholds was the natural effect of 
Virginia having been habituated to it for very many years, 
more than a century. The members of the convention were 
themselves freeholders, and from this circumstance felt a proud 
attachment to the country in which the ownership of the soil 
was a certain source of comfort. It is not recollected that a 
hint was uttered in contravention of this principle. There can 
be no doubt, that if it had been, it would have soon perished 
under a discussion. 


The elementary idea of the right of suffrage in the election 
of a legislative deputy, is that the elector possess as nearly as 
may be, freewill and a common interest with the persons to be 
represented. Were we to suppose a society small enough to be 
managed by a pure democracy, every member of it, having free 
will would have an equal vote. Not that a single subject would 
be committed to the charge of the elected, but because, not- 
withstanding the variety of rights, which some individuals 
might possess, (for example, although besides the rights merely 
relative to their persons, to which all are equally entitled, others 
may have other rights in property, which may be affected by 
legislation,) yet the difficulty, if not impracticability of gradu- 
ating them in a fit ratio, would impose upon the society the 


necessity of making some general compromise among the pre- 
tensions of the whole, by acting upon a conjecture, in the gross, 
that all have the same interest. It would concede nothing in 
the argument concerning universal suffrage, were it to be added, 
that if only a single source of suffrage were to be consulted, the 
equal interest of all in the preservation of merely personal rights, 
would stand most forward for acceptance. 


However the interests of the members of every civilized 
society are various, some of them possessing rights merely per- 
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sonal, others those arising from property, the latter of which 
require protection and watchfulness, as much as the former. 
Here, too, the impracticability of a due graduation is equally 
strong. It does not follow that the same gross rule is to be 
observed, since the refusal to adopt it might amount to a stop- 
page of the movements of the democrary; for to select among 
rights, might exclude some, who did not possess them. The 
gross rule already stated is therefore necessarily adhered to. In 
this dilemma no solution presents itself but to allow to each 
society the right of establishing that qualification, which ap- 
proaches nearest to the common interest which is the desider- 
atum. Compare then the rights of suffrage, founded on per- 
manent property with that founded on the contribution of reve- 
nue in the way of taxes, or of personal service in defence of 
the country. 

I am not unapprized, that circumstances may perhaps exist, 
in which this attention to a common interest may require a more 
latitudinary right of suffrage, than that accompanying a free- 
hold; but the supposition of such circumstances may at present 
be laid aside. The choice in the comparison may be contrasted 
thus: With a freehold a man is bound to defend his country; 
and must pay at least, indirect taxes. But a freehold fixes a 
man to his country more than a merely personal or moveable 
right, which travels with him at any instant, and in any direc- 
tion. Alienations of land cannot be so rapid as the transfer 
of a personal chattel. There is consciousness of independence, 
growing from the knowledge that personal labour expended 
upon the soil will raise the possessor above want. The pos- 
session of soil, naturally turns the attention to its cultivation, 
and generally speaking, men, who are occupied by labour, in 
the country are more exempt from the vices prevailing in 
towns. Experience in America cannot be peremptorily af- 
firmed to be decisive either way; but it has shewn one evil at 
least, of which freeholders have afforded but few instances; 
combinations have been formed with more ease among those 
who have freeholds than among those who have them not. 


(To be continued) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 





SMOOT 


The undersigned is contemplating the early publication of a gene- 
alogy of the Smoot family and is desirous of getting in touch with 
descendants as soon as possible. 


Harry Wright Newman, 
1026 16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 





BUCKNER 


Any information about Francis Buckner, named as a nephew in 
Reuben Thornton’s will, dated 1768, will be much appreciated by his 
descendants. 


Robert Thornton Head, 
1472 Willard Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 





GEORGE-MEACHAM 


William George, of Middlesex County, married Ann Batchelder, 1781. 
By this marriage there were four sons, John Batchelder, Lewis Dudley, 
James Meacham and William. He married (2) Elizabeth Greenwood, 
1804, and had son and daughter by this marriage. He died before 1830. 
In 1828 a William George, a Virginian, was living in Bracken County, 
Kentucky. Was this William George, of Middlesex? Also wanted any 
information about William George, of Middlesex County. 

John George, son of Wm. George, was born 1782. He married Jane 
Meacham, also of Middlesex County, 1804. They had a daughter, Jane 
Meacham George, who was born 1807 and married John Churchill Kidd. 
John George and his wife apparently left Middlesex County between 
1805 and 1810. Wanted information about this couple after 1805. Also, 
was Jane Meacham the daughter of William Meacham? 


Mrs. James Miller Leake, 
404 S. Palmetto Street, 
Gainesville, Florida. 
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GODWIN 


Wanted—information regarding Lieut. Bainbridge, or Bembridge, God- 
win, of Isle of Wight County, Virginia, who served in the Revolution 
under Col. Willis Riddick. Was he the father of Willis Godwin, and 
Almedia Godwin, the latter the wife of Thomas Benton. 

Mrs. Henry Litchfield West, 
23 Hesketh Street, 
Chevy Chase, Maryland. 





HARRISON-BROWN-DAWSON-HOLMES 


Wanted—ancestry of Samuel Harrison and his wife, Elisabeth Brown, 
who were married in April, 1805, lived in Flemingsburg, Kentucky. 
They had thirteen children, among them such names as John Rawlings, 
James Brown, Samuel Kemper and William Vance. Was either of 
them related to the Darnall family of Maryland? They were Presby- 
terians. 

Wanted also, the ancestry of James Dawson and his wife, Sarah 
Tinsley Holmes. He was born in Virginia in 1805 and went to Ken- 
tucky at age of five years. Married in 1827. Lived in Spencer Couunty, 
Kentucky, in 1832, later moved to Louisville. Was in Indiana in [841 
and moved to Illinois about 1845. Among their sons was one named 
George Riley. 

Miss Elva G. Spear, 
Petersburg, Illinois. 





FROM EASTERN SHORE RECORDS 


Accomack County Records, Order Book for 1673, page 30. 

At a Court held 7th January, 1673. 

Whereas, it appeared to the Court that John Could, ordinary keeper, 
hath, contrary to the law, suffered rude and disorderly conduct in his 
house by selling of drinks on the day of the nativity of our Saviour 
Lord, it is, therefore, ordered by the Court that he be confined, or 
forthwith pay 20 shillings for the same, or make and finish a good and 
sufficient pair of stocks and have them ready at the court house at the 
next court held for this county, and pay court charges. 

Northampton County Records (Eastville). Wills and Deeds, 1657- 
1666, page 7. 

Last will and testament of Wackawamp, Indian Empr. My will and 
desire is that none should rule but only my daughter and I do give her 
my two guns together with my house with all my Household Goods 
and all whtever J possessed further my will is yt Noresmahetum and 
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Worakahon & Roapets shall govern until my daughter come to years 
of Government according to our custom in that case and that after 
my Daughter decease yt my Brothers son whose name is Alomepen 
possess & rule my people and that in case both the beforementioned 
die, then I bequeath all beforementioned and the Rule unto (page torn) 
bro others son Guiemarheto Also whareas I formerly sold my land 
out of love and affection I always did bear to ye English, it is my 
Desire yt they will continue their Love to my said Heirs and yt they 
live as formerly friends to me Also I desire yt my Heirs may live 
at Ockahanock or Wachapregue but that I leave to their choice But 
in Case they make choice of Wachapregue wch I think Most con- 
venient then my desire is that the English will procure a patent for 
their land This I desire to be my will & Testament. This 25th Day 
of June 1656 


The Mark of Wachawamp, Indian Emperor. 


Signed in presence of George Parker, Randal Revel, George Truett. 
Also prsent ye four abovementioned Great Men Wakawamps Wife & 
Daughter. 

At a court held at Occohanock ye 22 April 1657, Present Iieut Coll 
Tho Johnson, Mjr Wm Waters, Capt Wm Whittington, Majr Samuel 
Goldsmith, Mr. Wm Kendal. This day ye last Will and Testament 
of Waakiwamp, great emperor of ye Eastern Shore was by ye Judge 
of this court publicly viewed and read the depositions of Capt. George 
Parker & George Truett were took to be in readiness that ye said 
Wackwamp his Testament may be authenticated & proved at ye County 
Court to be holden for this county of Northampton. 

Teste Edmond Matthews Ct Cler 

22d April 1657 The Deps of Capt George Parker taken in open 
Court sayeth yt he did write the last Will & Testament of Wacka- 
wamp ‘Great Emperor of ye Eastern Shore & yt your Dept to ye best 
of his judgment & knowledge did make ye Said Will according to ye 
Construction of the Interpreter but more sayyeth not 


George Parker 


The Deposition of George Truett taken in open court ye 22 April, 
1657 ‘Sayeth yt he was present at ye time Capt George Parker write 
the last will & Testament of Wakewamp Great Emperor of Eastern 
Shore and to ye best of this Dept understanding by Interpreter and 
knowledge in the Indian tongue, ye said Will was made as Wacka- 
wamp directed it, and that the said Emperor was in pfect sense & 
memory further sayeth not. George Truett. 

Teste: Edmond Matthews C/C 


Record ye 10 May,1658. 
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Inscription on a marble slab over graves on a farm, at Pungoteague, 
Accomack County, Va. (Supposedly the lady mentioned was a daugh- 
ter of Col. Thomas Parker, nicknamed “Hangman Tom” by the British. 
He was an officer in command of Eastern Shore troops at the Battle 
of Monmouth and other New Jersey points.) 


Here reposes the bodies of 


Doct. John Upshur, 

Son of Littleton and Anne Upshur. 
He died on the 15th of May, A. D., 1818, 
Aged 26 years 
And his wife 
Lucy Upshur, 
daughter of Thomas & Elizabeth Parker. 
She died 27th April, A. D., 1818, 
aged 22 years. 


They were lovely in their lives and in their death they 
are not divided. 


The attachment of this amiable pair commenced in their early youth 


and continued with unabated tenderness for 15 years. They were united 
in marriage on the 15th day of April, 1818, and on the 27th day of 
the same month the warm hearted bridegroom saw himself a widower. 
His manly spirit, which had borne itself erect under all other calami- 
ties, bowed beneath this stroke. After an unavailing struggle of 18 
days, he found his only relief from despair and a broken heart in a 
voluntary death. 


Reader! Waste not your moments in fruitless speculations on the 
manner of his death. The tears of a whole community attest his worth: 
the widow, the orphan, the poor, the oppressed, those whom his un- 
bought benevolence protected and soothed shall be his intercessors be- 
fore the throne of God. 

Ill fated pair. Your bridal robes are your winding sheet, your bridal 
couch the grave. 

Peace to thee, meek and gentle spirit! 

Peace to the broken hearted martyr of a tender passion! 

In heaven, your virtues are recorded and there shall you rest to- 
gether in the bosom of your Savior and your God. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 
ANDERSON BIBLE RECORDS 


Cousin Celely Anderson’s Bible. 
Aunt Cecely’ daughter—old Family Bible owned by cousin Nancy— 
Hanover County, Virginia. 


Births 


Elizabeth Anderson Jan. 6th, 1786 
Robert Anderson August 28, 1788 


Children of J. Anderson and Ann Ellett 


Agnes Anderson Sep. 21st, 1800 
William Matt Anderson Dec, 11 1801 
Richard N. Anderson March 25, 1804 
Nancy Ellett Anderson 2nd Mar. 1807 
Mildred Agnes Anderson 27 Sept. 1809 
Patsy Maria Anderson Nov. 20, 1814 
Royal G. Shepard Sep. 29th, 1824 


Walter Gould Anderson May 13, 1783 
Mary Ann Crawford May 13, 1793 


Children of John and Nancy Anderson 


Mary Catherine Anderson 25 Jan. 1817 
John Anderson 1820, April 29 

Susana Louisa Anderson 29 April 1820 
Cecly 'V. Martin Mar 28th 1804 

John W. Anderson May 16th 1833 
Hillary Walter Anderson April 20th 1836 
Robert Nelson Anderson Sep 4th 1830 


William Anderson April 15th 1744 
Cecely Anderson August 2nd 1748 
Their children, children of William and Cecely 
Mildred Anderson 21st May 1769 
Nelson Anderson June 3, 1771 
Robert Anderson June 27, 1773 

Mary Anderson Oct. 10, 1774 

Richard Anderson Oct. 12, 1776 
John Anderson Jan. 5, 1779 
Elizabeth Anderson 2 August 1782 
Eliz. Clough Anderson Sept. 17, 1783 
Nancy Ellet Sep. 11, 1779 
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Marriages 


William and Cecely Anderson April 3, 1768 

John and Nancy Ellett 11 Dec. 1799 

William M. Anderson and Cecely F. Anderson Dec. Ist 1824 
Richard N. Anderson 

Mildred S. Anderson and Seymore Johnson 17 March 1830 

Walter Goldsmith and Mary Ann Crawford May Ist 1810 

Stephen O. Duuval and Ann Eliza Anderson Thursday 18 March 1847, 


Deaths 


Robert Anderson Oct. 17th 1773 
Richard Anderson May 10th 1794 
Eliza Anderson August 15th 1784 
Robert Anderson June 17th 1789 
William Anderson July 22nd 1792 
Cecly Anderson Sep 30, 1802. 


Children of John and Nancy Ellet 


Agnes Anderson Sep 22nd 1800 

Nancy Anderson. Wife of John Anderson Jan. 31st 1821 

Mary Anderson Ellet wife of Ben Ellet March 16th (March) 1830 

Eliza C. Anderson Wife of John Martin March 29th 1835 

Hilary Watson son of W. M. August 19th 1837 

William ‘Matt Anderson son of John and Nancy April 19th 1857 

John Martin Jan. 9th 1857 aged 82. 

S. Duuval married a sister of Robert Anderson living in 1878 in 
Hanover Co. Mrs. David Anderson was a Miss Moseby 


Wm. P. Anderson, 
306 Lafayette Ave., 
Cincinnati, O. 





THORNTON-BUCKNER NOTES 


William Buckner McGroarty’s admirable analysis of “The Will of 
Reuben Thornton” in the July, 1935, issue of the Magazine, deserves 
the gratitude of all the descendants of persons mentioned in that sig- 
nificant document. 

With all due respect to Mr. McGroarty for his exhaustive search on 
this subject, and his interesting deductions therefrom, it is possible 
that Capt. William Buckner, Sr., was not a grandson, but a great 
grandson of John Buckner the immigrant, who was baptized in 1631. 
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(See W. A. Crozier’s “Buckners of Virginia”.) This assumption is 
based on an average of thirty years between generations, which would 
place the fourth generation in the period from 1720 to 1730. 


A pedigree chart made by the granddaughter of both Francis Buck- 
ner and his half-brother, William Buckner, Jr. (b. ca. 1760, d. 1843; 
see Crozier’s Buckner book, p. 294), shows that their father, Capt. 
William Buckner, Sr., married, first, Miss Thornton; second, Mary 
Madison. This indicates that Wm. Buckner, Jr., was probably of 
the fifth generation. His wife, Elizabeth Lewis Robards, was born 
April, 1771 (see Douglas Parish Register). Their daughter, Matilda 
(1788-1859), married, in 1806, her cousin, Thornton Buckner (1780- 
1857), son of Francis and Elizabeth (Madison) Buckner, according 
to the above mentioned chart, and dates given in family Bible records. 

Part of Reuben Thornton’s will reads as follows: “I lend to my 
dear wife Elizabeth Thornton .... (land beginning at Green Swamp 
to my mill pond) to contain . ... acres on the west side of Capt. 
William Buckner’s line.” This implies that Reuben Thornton and 
Capt. Buckner were neighbors when the latter witnessed the above 
will. 

It was reassuring to learn from Mr. McGroarty that Francis Buck- 
ner, in addition to Richard Buckner, was named in that will. The in- 
dicated marriage of Capt. Buckner to Reuben’s sister, mother of Fran- 
cis, leaves her given name in doubt. Mr. McGroarty suggests it may 
have been Eliza, basing his opinion on information received from an- 
other descendant of Francis Buckner. However, it seems unlikely 
that there would have been both an Eliza and an Elizabeth among 
Reuben’s sisters. — 

There is evidence tending to show a sister named Lucy married Capt. 
Buckner, as Mr. McGroarty states that three of Reuben’s nieces were 
named Lucy, and there may have been others similarly named in that 
large family. According to Dr. W. G. Stanard’s Thornton genealogy, 
published in William and Mary Quarterly, Ist series, Vol. 4, et seq., a 
George Thornton (1752-1823) of Caroline Co., served in Capt. Wil- 
liam Buckner’s company and had a daughter, Lucy Buckner Thornton, 
b. 1786, who may have been named in memory of Capt. Buckner’s first 
wife, nee Thornton, who was a distant cousin of George. 

Crozier’s Buckner book mentions Francis Buckner’s daughter, Lucy 
Madison Buckner. Thornton Buckner’s family Bible records the birth 
of his eldest daughter, Eliza Madison Buckner, in 1807, and his tenth 
child, Lucy Jane Buckner, was born in 1822 and died in 1839. The 
inference is that Eliza was named for her father’s mother, and that 
Lucy was named for her father’s sister Lucy, who apparently was 
named for her grandmother on the paternal side of the family. There 
were no Lucys on Matilda’s side of the family, as far as known. 
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Regarding the parents of Reuben Thornton, viz., Francis and Mary 
(Taliaferro) Thornton, Mr. McGroarty states the latter was the child 
of John and Mary (Catlett) Taliaferro. In Tyler’s Quarterly, Vol. 11, 
p. 12, Mr. Nicklin shows Mary Taliaferro to have been John’s sister, 
not his daughter, their parents having been Col. John and Sarah (Smith) 
Taliaferro, who married in 1682 (the same year that Francis Thornton 
was born, according to Stanard). Mary married Francis in 1703, and 
John married Mary Catlett in 1718. 

The query regarding “Francis Thornton Head” in the October, 1935, 
issue of the Magazine, was incorrectly printed. It should have read: 
Any information about Francis Buckner, named as a nephew in Reuben 
Thornton’s will, dated 1768, will be appreciated by his descendants. 


Robert Thornton Head, 
1472 Willard Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 





COLONEL ALEXANDER McNUTT 


Adventurous and romantic was the career of this Rockbridge man, 
in a lifetime filled with interest and incident, and no little peril, at a 
time when peril on land and on the sea was a commonplace occurrence. 


Born in Ireland, the eldest son of Alexander, and having the same 
name, the exact year not having been ascertained, but probably about 
1723, he came as a young man to America, just in time to take part 
in the ill-fated Sandy Creek expedition against the Indians. Withers, 
in his “Border Warfare”, says of him that he was a gentleman of lib- 
eral education and fine mind; and that on his return from participating 
in this expedition he presented to Governor Fauquier a journal de- 
scriptive of the incidents of the campaign; and that the journal was 
placed in the executive archives. Is there any record of this writing 
having been seen or read in recent years? 


It is said that Col. McNutt made a number of journeys to England 
and Ireland, and that upon his presenting his credentials signed by 
Governor Dinwiddie to King George II, that monarch, in recognition 
of his meritorious services, conferred knighthood upon him; and that 
he was presented with a silver-mounted sword, with elaborately or- 
namented scabbard. This sword he highly prized, and always kept by 
him until the very time of his death. At the time of Hunter’s raid 
through Rockbridge county in 1864, the sword was despoiled of its 
silver chain and mountings, and its scabbard. 

After the French were expelled from Acadia, large grants of lands 
in Nova Scotia were made to Col. McNutt, embracing, it is said, 
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millions of acres, and known as the “Pictou Grant”, and the “Phila- 
delphia Grant”. Other grants beside these two were also made to him; 
one of them including “McNutt’s Island”, at the entrance of Shel- 
bourne Harbor. It was here that Col. McNutt fixed his residence and 
here he lived at intervals for about half a century. 


He endeavored to colonize his lands, and imported settlers from the 
old country. At one time he brought over a whole ship-load, landing 
them in Nova Scotia on October 9, 1761, an assemblage of more than 
three hundred people. His total importation of colonists amounted to 
more than two thousand. In fact with the exception of Lawrence, no 
individual was more active in re-settling this province. Col. McNutt 
with his younger brother, William, had gone to this section first in 
1759; the first of the English people to take the place of the Acadians 
who went there in 1749. He was on very intimate terms with Governor 
Lawrence, after whom the great river is named, and the two worked 
together to establish and develop a civilization here. Lawrence’s un- 
timely death deprived McNutt of a willing and able co-worker, and 
prevented the former from seeing the very decided success which was 
later attained. McNutt was a most versatile and far-seeing man, 
one whose brain was full of great schemes, and of energy to carry 
them to fruition. 

But the outbreak of the Revolution gave the death blow to his plans 
and undertakings. He was suspected of being on the side of the re- 
bellious American colonists; his lands, or much of them, were con- 
fiscated; his colonists, deprived of his able leadership, fell into con- 
fusion and failed to fulfil their obligations to the Crown. Thereupon 
he joined the American army, under General Gates at Saratoga, and 
later became an officer on the staff of Baron de Kalb. 


It is not easy to learn in just what way McNutt acted as Crown 
agent, in his early days in Nova Scotia, but he must have had a very 
considerable authority; in fact, a memorial, now it is said in the British 
museum, which was addressed to the Right Honourable Lords of 
Trades and Plantations, dated March 16, 1762, and signed with the 
name of Alexander McNutt, shows that the authority he asked for 
was practically unlimited. And the favor shown him by George II 
was evidently continued to him by George III, for in a letter written 
by McNutt he says: His Majesty has been pleased to order me my 
grants without any reservation of mines. 

His last years were spent at the home of his brother, John, on the 
bank of North river in Rockbridge county. It is a tradition in the 
family that as long as he lived he wore the court costume of the time 
of George II, with buckles and ornamented buttons of silver, gold lace, 
top boots, and powdered hair. He lived to be over eighty years of 
age, he never married, and died in Rockbridge county in 1811. As to 
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his place of burial there is conflict of opinion. Howe, in his “His- 
torical Sketches of Virginia”, says it is the Falling Spring church 
cemetery, while other authors say his grave is in the Lexington cem- 
etery. Careful search of both_these burial places does not disclose his 
grave. Obviously one or the other is mistaken; and in whichever it is, 
there is apparently no tombstone or any sort of marker. Apparently 
William McNutt is the only one of the name in Falling Spring church- 
yard. 

There is in the churchyard at Lexington a shaft, inscribed: “A Tri- 
bute, by his daughter, Sarah Sims of Vicksburg, Mississippi, to the 
memory of Alexander McNutt, who died March 29, 1812, aged 56 
years.” And on the reverse a similar inscription to her mother, Rachel 
Grigsby McNutt, who died in 1840, aged 69. This Alexander was a 
nephew of Colonel Alexander, the son of his brother John. 

Strange to say, Colonel Alexander McNutt undertook, in 1797, to 
convey by deed to Liberty Hall Academy at Lexington, one hundred 
thousand acres of land in Nova Scotia, this deed being witnessed by 
Andrew and Archibald Alexander and Conrad Speece. However, the 
Academy did not obtain possession of this land. 


E. P. Tompkins, M. D. 





COROTOMAN 


Wanted—References to descriptive matter on the Carter estate, 
“Corotoman”, prior to its burning in 1836(?), published or unpublished, 
short or long. 


James P. Wharton, 
Wharton Grove, 
Weems, Va. 
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FOXALL-VAULX-ELLIOTT 





By Juliet Fauntleroy, Altavista, Va., and Mary Hope West, 
Washington, D. C. 





JoHN FoxaLt oF WESTMORELAND Co., Va., His ANCESTORS 
AND DESCENDANTS 





FoxALLs IN ENGLAND 





The Foxall wills from England show that Ambrose Foxall of Bir- 
mingham, tanner, and his wife, Mary, had the following children and 
grandchildren : 

. John Foxall, m. Martha —————, emigrated to Virginia and had 

issue: Mary, Sarah and John Foxall, the two latter born in America. 

. Ambrose Foxall, m. Barbara —————, and had issue: John, Abra- 

ham, William and Barbara Foxall. 

. Abraham Foxall, d. s. p. Will proved in Dublin, Jan. 20, 1671/2, 

by Ambrose Foxall, and in Lichfield in 1697, also by Ambrose. 

. Mary Foxall, m. ————— Hodgetts; m. 2nd —-——— Price, and had 

a dau., Deborah Price. 

. Deborah Foxall m. Benjamin Roberts in 1670, and had a dau., Mary 

Roberts. 

. Hannah Foxall, m. ————— Wilkinson after 1671. 


English Wills—1670, October 8 


Ambrose Foxall of Birmingham Co. Warwick, Tanner. 

Will dated 28 October 1668. 

No place of burial named. 

To Mary my wife the house where I dwell in Birmingham and my land 
in Bordesley pch Aston Co. Warwick and my Tannhouse. 

To my son John Foxall 10s. 

To my son Ambrose Foxall my tenement occupied by John 

To my son Abraham Foxall my tenement in a street called Digbeth 
in Birmingham occupied by Benjamin Flavell, cutler, also the barne 
& croft occypied by Mary Hodgetts, widow, my dawter. 

To Mary Hodgetts my dawter 20s. 

To Debora Foxall my dawter my three parcells of land in Forslye 
pch Solihull, Co. Warwick, occupied by Richard Heath and William 
Bruxcbanks. 
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To Hannah Foxall my dawter £100. 

To my sons Ambrose Foxall & Abraham Foxall the house and lands 
where I live in Bordesley. 

To my sister Bridgett wife of John Rotton 10 s for a ring. 

To my grandchildren (no names) 5 s each. 

To my servants half crowns apiece. 

Residue to Mary Foxall my wife & make her my Executrix. 
Overseers—John Wilson & John Rotton my brothers in law. 
Witnesses—John Rotton, Hugh Hides & Robert Dalloway. 

Codicil dated 13 May 1670: 

Whereas I have given my land &c in Silihull to my dawter Deborah 
Foxall and whereas she is now married to Benjamin Roberts who has 
had a competent portion with her now I give said lands to my dawter 
Hannah Foxall. 

Witnesses—Robert Dalloway & John Freeman. 

Inventory dated 5 August 1670. 

Amount 176. 1. 8. 

Appraisers—John Wilson & Edward Wilson. 

Proved at Lichfield by the Sole Executrix. 


1686, August 22 


Mary Foxall of Birmingham, Co. Warwick, widow. Will dated 13 
November 1685. 

No place of burial named. 

To my son Ambrose Foxall a great silver bole, three silver spones, 
one large map, one Coat of Arme and to my daughter Barbara his 
wife a pare of Shetes &c. 

To my daughter Deborah Roberts a brass furnace &c, my wedding 
ring & a silver cup & my peticote my brother John gave me. 

To my daughter Hannah Wilkinson a ring she formerly gave me & a 
mourning ring that I wear in remembrance of Mrs Freher. 

To my daughter Deborahs children the rest of my linen. 

To my grandson Thomas Hodgetts a bed &c. 

To my daughter Mary Price my sun Abraham’s mourning Ring. 

To my granddaughter Mary Hodgetts a petticote. 

To my daughters Mary & Deborah the rest of my wearing appril. 
To my son John Foxall 12d & to his children 40s a year which shall 
be yearly laid out in Cheese or cloth & to be sent to him where he is 
& if the same happen to be lost by sea the loss shall not fall upon 
my executors. 

To my son Ambrose the lease of the school lands upon which four 
tenements are built late occupied by Michael Barfoot, John Sley & 
Samuel Paine, threadman, he paying to my kinsman Joseph Robinson 
£10 which my daughter Deborah borrowed of him. 
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My grandson Humphrey Hodgetts to have the house Dychouse & croft 
occupied by Edward Sing he paying to my Executors for the use of my 
son Johns Children 40s a year. 

Whereas I an my son Ambrose are bound with and for my daughter 
Hannah Wilkinson to widd. Foxall now widow Claridge of Wolver- 
hampton for £100 my son Ambrose having my land at Solihull Co. 
Warwick occupied by Richard Heath made over to him for his se- 
curity. 

To the poor of Birmingham 40s. 

To my kinsman Joseph Robinson 5s. 

To my son Ambrose all my cattle &c. 

Executor my son Ambrose Foxall. 

Witnesses—Tho Ollines Samuel Doley & Richard Larson. 

Inventory dated 28 April 1686. 

Amount £252. 5. 2. 

Appraisers—Joseph Robinson Sibella Brierly Sarah Freher & Samuel 
Doley. 

Proved at Lichfield by the sole Executor. 


1696 September 28 


Abraham Fosall of the City of Dublin Merchant. 

Will dated 21 December 1671. 

No place of burial named. 

To my nephew John Foxall son of my brother Ambrose Foxall my 
messuage &c in Birmingham Co. Warwick in the Kingdom of England 
in a street called Digbeth occupied by William Humphrey, thread 
maker. To my nephews Abraham & William Foxall sons of my said 
brother Ambrose Foxall my messauges &c in Digbeth street Birming- 
ham occupier by William Elke & John Henn Smith. 

To my niece Barbara Foxall daughter of my said brother Ambrose 
Foxall and to Sarah Waldron daughter in law to my said brother Am- 
brose Foxall £10 each. 

To my nieces Mary & Sarah Foxall daughters of my brother John 
Foxall £25 each. 

To my niece Mary Roberts daughter of my sister Deborah Roberts £5. 
To my nephews Humphrey Hodgetts & Abraham Hodgetts £10 each. 
To my nieces Mary Hodgetts & Deborah Price daughters of my sister 
Mary Price £5 each. 

To my sister Hannah Foxall £50. 

To my mother Mary Foxall, to my sisters Martha Foxall wife of my 
brother John Foxall, Barbara Foxall wife of my brother Ambrose 
Foxall, & to my sisters Mary Price, Debora Roberts & their husbands 
20s. each for rings. 

To my cosens Zecheriah, Richard & William Foxall, John Rotton, 
Thomas Shaw & his wife, my friends Thomas Granger & his wife, 
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Thomas Dankes & his wife 20s. each for rings. 

Executor, my brother Ambrose Foxall. 
Witnesses—William Teller, Ralph Moxon. 

No Inventory. 

Proved in Dublin 20 January 1671-2 by Ambrose Foxall. 
Proved at Lichfield 28 September 1697 by Ambrose Foxall. 

JOHN FOXALL, son of Ambrose Foxall, Sr., and his wife, Mary, 
came first to Maryland, where, on July 27, 1665, he entered headrights 
in that Province for himself, his wife Martha, and one child, Mary; 
also for John Stone, Ellioner Webb, Sarah Taylor, Thomas Potts, 
Ralph Smith, Robert Mason and Ralph Yates. (Land Record Office, 
Annapolis, Md., Patents VIII, 502; Same, XI, 103. We are indebted 
to Mr. William B. Marye, of Baltimore, Md., for this information, 
and also for some Vaulx data.) 

Grant to John Foxall of Destmoreland County in Virginia for 850 
acres 20 October, 1666, which was assigned as follows: 

Know all men by these presents that I John Foxall of Westmoreland 
County in the Colony of Virginia, Merchant, doe assign and sett over 
unto Rice Jones of Saint Marys County in the Province of Maryland 
planter, all my right etc. in one warrant for 850 acres granted me— 
20 October 1666, etc. etc. 

I have hereunto sett my hand and seal this 10 October 1667. 

Edward Swann John Foxhall (Seal) 
Meutrell Hall 

This deed shows that by October, 1667, John Foxall had moved to 
Westmoreland Co., Va. It also shows that he was married in England, 
where his eldest daughter, Mary, was born. It has been stated that 
his wife was Martha Butler. The writer has seen no proof either for 
or against this statement, but it seems not improbable in view of the 
fact that Christopher Butler assigned land to John Elliott in 1675, and 
Martha Foxall’s daughter Mary, eventually, married Caleb Butler. The 
tendency of the early settlers to emigrate in family groups and to 
marry their cousins, is well known. 

In 1673 Martha Foxall made a deed of gift to her daughter Mary. 
(Deeds, Pattents, Accts. 1665-1677—West’d. Co., Va., p. 157.) Mrs. 
Martha ffoxhall’s deed of gift to Mary ffoxhall. 

Be it knowne Unto all men by these pnts yt I Martha ffoxhall Wife 
Attor to Jno: ffoxhall of popes Creek in patomock river in Virginia 
mrchant out of ye tender love & naturall affection yt I bare to my 
daughter Mary ffoxhall have given bestowed & by these pnts doe give 
bestow deliver & possess my said Daughter Mary for her to enjoy 
forever One small black stone horse both ears cropt wth one wte foot 
behind & a starr in his forehead, giveing & by this pnts granting 
Unto my sd daughter all my right title & interest in ye Same w® 
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Warrantie agst all or any prson or prsons wtsoever (as I an Attor 
afores¢) Laying Clame to ye sd horse withness my hand & Seale this 
9th day of May 1673— 

Martha ffoxhall (Seale) 
Signed sealed & delt in ye pnts of us Robt. Vaulx Edward Lewes 24th 
7ver 1673 This deed of guift was acknowledged in Court by mr Robt. 
Vaulx Attor of mrs Martha ffoxhall & recorded in ye County Court 
records of WestmoreL, 

(ibid) 

p. 157. Mrs. Martha ffoxhall wife & Attor to John ffoxhall of Popes 
Creek mrchant gives a power of attorney to “my Lo: friend mr Robt. 
Vaulx” to acknowledge this deed. 

Dated 9th day of May 1673. Recorded 24 7ver 1673. 

Among the records of old Rappahannock County there are references 
to John Foxall of Pope’s Creek in the County of Westmoreland, Mer- 
chant. On Dec. 23, 1668, John Foxall gave a power of Attorney to 
Major John Weir. On Feb. 1, 1669, he gave a power of attorney to 
Mr. Richard Glover. 

It is interesting to note the various changes of ownership of a cer- 
tain mill. In 1670 Major William Underwood leased this mill with 
fifty acres of land adjoining to Mr. John Foxall for ninety-nine years, 
a part of the land which had been granted to Major Underwood in 
1658, the conditions of this lease being “for the rent of one year of 
Indian Corn to be paid yearly on the feast day of St. Michael the 
Archangel”. (Va. Mag. of Hist. & Biog., Vol. 39, p. 272, 1931.) 
On Aug. 20, 1682, John Foxall sold a half interest in this lease to 
Malachi Peale. On Sept. 2, 1685, John Foxall “impowers my loving 
son-in-law John Elliott * * * * My True and Lawfull Attorney” to 
acknowledge the deed. Witnessed by his dau. Mary Vaux, and Sarah 
Rawlye. In 1696, Malachi Peale sold the lease back to “Mr. John 
Foxall of Pope’s Creek in Westmoreland County—son of John Foxall 
late of the County aforesaid”, thus giving him full title to the prop- 
erty. John? Foxall, having died unmd., bequeathed the mill in his will, 
1697, to his nephews, James Valks and John Elliott. Upon the death 
of James Vaulx, his interest in the mill was vested in John Elliott. 
In 1710, John Elliott, son of the above, conveyed to Colle Francis 
Gouldman and Timothy Atkinson, “a certain Mill, commonly known 
by the name of Foxhall’s mill”. On March 5, 1715, Gouldman con- 
veyed his interest to Richard Tutt. Atkinson must have sold his to 
Paul Micou, for on July 5, 1718, Micou conveyed his one-half interest 
to Richard Tutt. On July 10, 1721, Richard Tutt (husband of Mary 
Underwood), of Sittenbourne Parish, King George Co., planter, con- 
veyed to John King Esqr & Co., merchants in Bristol, settlers of the 
Iron Works in Sittenbourne Parish, his interest in the mill. On the 
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same day, John Underwood, son and Heir of William Underwood, 
dec’d., conveyed his interest, also, to the same company. (Va. Mag. of 
Hist. & Biog., Vol. 39, p. 272.) 

It would be interesting to know what happened to cause John Fox- 
all’s abuse of the County Commissioners. On page 87, Deeds & Wills, 
1665-1677—Records of Westmoreland Co., we find, “Whereas I John 
ffoxhall, have uttered divers opprobrious and contumelious speeches 
against ye Commisonts of ye County of Westmoreland without any 
Just Cause or grounds for ye same, Now hereby I Acknowledge my 
Heartie Sorrow for ye Same, And Doe humbly Desire of ye said 
Gentlemen to pardon & remitt ye same to mee Witness my hand this 
first day of Novembr 1670— John ffoxhall. 
30th of August 1671 This Acknowledmt. was Recorded. 

From the suit of Mr. James Harrison on March 5, 1684 (Vol. 10, 
1683-86, p. 165) we learn that John Foxall sent an adventure to New 
England in 1675. Jonathan Parker’s suit for back wages due him 
shows that John Foxall was owner or part owner of “the Pink called 
the Amitie”’. The records of this suit also indicate that John Foxall 
was living in December, 1686. There is no further reference to him in 
the records, so he probably died soon after that. In August, 1696, he 
was spoken of in a deed as “John Foxall, dect”. He left three children: 
Mary”, Sarah? and John? Foxall. 

(It may be noticed in passing that while the name is spelt in various 
ways in the old records, the original and correct form was Foxall, 
the “h” being added by the unlearned in very much the same way as 
it is prefixed to many words in England today.) 

John? Foxall “of Pope’s Creek, planter”, made his will Feb. 10, 
1697/8, and died before March 30, 1698. He left no issue, and devised 
his property to the children of his two sisters. 

Mary? Foxall, the oldest child, born 1665 in England, married first, 
Robert Vaulx (son of Robert Vaulx of London, Merchant, and his 
wife, Elizabeth Burwell, and also of Queen’s Creek in York County). 
The Vaulx family were of Cumberland Co., England, and were Quak- 
ers. Robert was b. in 1651. By the marriage of Mary Foxall to Rob- 
ert Vaulx, there were three children: Robert, James and Elizabeth, 
named in the will of their uncle, John? Foxall. Robert Vaulx was a 
Justice of Westmoreland Co., 1679 (Vol. 37, Wm. & Mary Quar., p. 
349; Patent Book No. 3, Va. Land Office, p. 357). William Gooch 
and Robert Vaulx were granted Six Thousand acres of land in the 
County of Westmoreland “on the South Side of Potomack River be- 
hind the Cliffs of Corowoman in the Woods beginning on the West- 
ward Side of a great deep runn being the head of great Rappahannock 
Creek” for the transportation of 120 persons. Dated June 9, 1665. In 
1657, Robert Vaulx was granted another 2,000 acres in the same County. 
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According to the Orders, his will was proved May 27, 1685, but it can- 
not be found now among the records of Westmoreland. In 1686, we 
find Mary Foxall married to her second husband, Alexander Gorges. 
“Att a Court held for the County of Westmoreland the four and twen- 
tieth day of November 1686”, Edward Washington sues Alexander 
Gorges. “Whereas Edward Washington complains that Robert Vaulx 
in his lifetime became indebted to him by Bill one thousand forty two 
pds of tobacco & Caske and whereas the deft. Alexander Gorges hath 
taken to wife Mary: the Relict & Ext of the said Vaulx who denyes 
the paymt and praying the Order of this Court against the estate of 
the said Vaulx for the same.” The order was granted. By July, 1688, 
she was married to her third husband, Edward Duddleston, and on Oc- 
tober 31, 1688, she produced in Court the will of Alexander Gorges. 
It was proved by the oath of one witness, but she asked that further 
proof be made by the oath of William Thompson, Clerk, who could 
not “by reason of his Spiritual imployment” then attend Court. Per- 
haps that accounts for this will not being recorded either. There ap- 
pears to have been no child by the second marriage, and only one son, 
John Duddleston, by the third. Before February, 1697, Mary Foxall 
was married to her fourth husband, Caleb Butler, whom John Foxall 
in his will, 1697/8, called his brother-in-law. Caleb Butler was also 
a Justice of Westmoreland Co. (June 28, 1699). His will, dated Feb. 
16, 1708/9, was proved May 25, 1709. In it he made provisions for 
his only child, Jane Butler, who afterward became the first wife of 
Augustine Washington, and mother of Lawrence and Augustine Wash- 
ington, Jr., half brothers to George Washington. “Page from George 
Washington’s Genealogy Written by Himself when President”. Copied 
from “The Ancestor” for November, 1933. 

“Augustine, son of Lawrence and Mildred Washington, married Jane 
Butler, the daughter of Caleb Butler of Westmoreland April 20th 1715 
by whom he had three sons—Butler (who died young) Lawrence and 
Augustine, and one daughter Jane who died when a child—Jane, wife 
of Augustine, died Novr 24th 1728 and was buried in the family Vault 
at Bridges Creek. 

Augustine then married [Mary] Ball March 6th 1730: by whom he 
had issue George* born February 11 (old style) 1732; Betty, born June 
20th 1733; Samuel, Born Novr 16th 1734; John Augustine, born Janry 
13th 1735; Charles May Ist 1738; and Mildred June 21st 1739; who 
died Octr 28th 1740— 

Augustine departed this life April 12th aged 40 years and was 
interred at Bridges Creek in the Vault of his ancestors. 


(To be continued) 





* Now President of the United States. 
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THE PENDLETON FAMILY 


By Mrs. Katherine Cox Gottschalk, Washington, D. C., and 
Major John Bailey Calvert Nicklin, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


(Continued ) 


Rice Pendleton, son of Henry and Martha (Curtis) Pen- 
dleton, was born about 1760; died 1824; married, Nov. 3, 
1788, Elizabeth Quisenberry, daughter of Aaron and Joyce 
(Dudley) Quisenberry, of Orange Co. Va. and the 
granddaughter of Robert and Joyce (Gale) Dudley, of 
Spotsylvania Co., Va. 


Issue: 
I. Thacker, born 1791; married Polly Roundtree. 
. Rice, born 1793; died 1867; married Eliza (Judy) Con- 
stant. 
Issue: 


. Elizabeth, married George Hardman. 

. Emily, married Robert Scoboe. 

. Lucy Anne, married Robert Scoboe. 

. David J., born 1824; married 1846, Elizabeth Anne 
Lindsay. 


Issue: 
(1). John T. Johnson, born 1847; died 1862. 
(2). Charles Lilburn, born 1849. 
(3). Franklin, married Annie Baldwin. 


. Presley. 

. Preston. 

. Champney. 

. Thrashley, married March 28, 1852, Artemsia McClain 
(or McClure). 

. Sally married Daniel Wade. 

. Betsy married Thomas Hicks. 

. Patsy married Jonathan Croucn. 

. Jane married Robert Boggs. 

. Lucy married ———— Evans. 


Robert Pendleton, son of Henry and Martha (Curtis) 
Pendleton, was born 1771 and died 1845. He married, 
Jan. 31, 1797, Elizabeth Burrus in Orange Co., Va. 





ELIZABETH PENDLETON 


Daughter of Philip Pendleton of Buckingham Co., 
and wife of Mace Freeland 


irtis) 
rried, 





(61). 
(62). 
(63). 


II. 
III. 
IV. 

V. 
VI. 

VII. 
VIII. 
IX. 
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Issue: 


. Martha Curtis, who married, Oct. 28, 1817, Robert Duval 


(d. 1830), brother of Catherine Duval, wife of Henry 
Pendleton (supra). 

Edmund, who married Lucy Ellen Lewis. 

Jackson, who married Marie Duerson. 

Robert, who married Martha Anne Elizabeth Kelso. 
Elizabeth, born 1810, died, unmarried, in 1880. 

Susan, who died, unmarried, Sept. 17, 1882. 

Louisa Burrus, who married Joseph Jerrell. 

Frances, who married Benjamin Sorrell. 

Mary Ann, who married William Edington (or Eden- 
ton). 

Edmund Pendleton, son of Robert and Elizabeth (Bur- 
rus) Pendleton, was born in 1805 and died in 1853. He 
married, April 3, 1837, Lucy Ellen Lewis. 


Issue: 


. William Stapleton, born 1838; d. s. p. He married (1) 


in 1856, Martha Anne Willoughby (1838-1857) and mar- 
ried (2) in 1859, Lucy D. Lafay. 


. Robert Lewis, born 1843; died 1906; married (1) Aug. 


31, 1865, Laura E. Tinder (1844-1869); married (2) on 
Oct. 29, 1873, Samuella Tinder; and married (3) on Avg. 
27, 1890, Annie E. Gay. 


. Elizabeth Fanny, born 1848; married Charles Tanner. 


Jackson Pendleton, son of Robert and Elizabeth (Burrus) 
Pendleton, was born April 4, 1810, and died Jan. 18, 1892 
He married (1) Dec. 24, 1835, Marie Duerson (d. April 
4, 1864), daughter of John and Nellie Duerson. He mar- 
ried (2) on Feb. 27, 1866, Dulcy D. Landram, daughter 
of William and Eliza Landram. 


Issue (by Ist marriage) : 


. Mary Jane, born Oct. 21, 1842; died March 3, 1928; mar- 


ried, Dec. 5, 1865, Lucius M. Estes; d. s. p. 


. Bettie E., born March 22, 1845; died May 24, 1925; mar- 


ried, Jan. 1, 1872, J. Matthew Johnson. 


. Martha Anne, born March 4, 1847; died, unmarried, 


May 24, 1911. 


. Maria Jackson, born March 17, 1851; died, unmarried, 


Sept. 15, 1890. 


- John Thomas, born March 17, 1853; died, unmarried, July 


20, 1915. 





(65). 
(70). 


VI. 


VII. 
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Edmonia, born Sept. 7, 1855; resides at Locust Grove, 
Va. 

William Jackson, born June 11, 1857; died, unmarried, 
March 13, 1881. 


Robert Pendleton, son of Robert and Elizabeth (Burrus) 
Pendleton, was born 1815 and died in 1885. He married, 
Dec. 7, 1847, Martha Anne Elizabeth Kelso (1825-1875). 


Issue: 


. George Allen, born Oct. 18, 1848; died 1912; married, 


Nov. 12, 1879, Nannie Massey. 
Issue: 
1. Kelso Pendleton. 


. Robert James, born July 3, 1852; married (1) March 5, 


1882, Annie Roof; married (2) Sept. 19, 1893, Elizabeth 
Carter. 
Issue (by 2nd marriage): 
1. Robert James, born April 21, 1895; married, Nov. 22, 
1916, Ruth Payne. 


Issue: 


(1). Robert James, born April 19, 1919. 
(2). George Thomas, born Aug. 8, 1920. 


. Elizabeth, born May 30, 1855; died young. 
. Susan Frances, who married, Oct. 16, 1901, Alvin Temple 


Smith. 


. Martha Jane, born May 29, 1862; died in infancy. 


I. 
II. 
ITI. 
IV. 


Benjamin Pendleton, son of Philip and Elizabeth (Pol- 
lard) Pendleton, was born in 1726 and died on Jan. 7, 
1798. He was a Major in the French and Indian War 
(Va. Colonial Records, p. 85). On Feb. 11, 1745, he was 
called Captain; in 1755 he was called Benjamin Pendle- 
ton, Esquire, and in 1756 he was called Major. In 1774 
he was a member of the Committee of Safety for King 
and Queen County, Virginia. He married on Sept. 30, 
1750, Mary Macon (1726-1801). 


Issue: 
Elizabeth, born June 18, 1751; died July 30, 1751. 
Philip Pendleton, who married twice. 
James Pendleton, who married Elizabeth Peachey. 
Sarah, born Aug. 12, 1756; died March 17, 1774. 
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. Mary, born March 21, 1758; died after 1830. She mar- 
ried Col. Benjamin Hoomes. 

. Catherine, born Dec. 10, 1759. 

. Benjamin, born Sept. 16, 1761; died Feb. 6, 1762. 

. Priscilla, born March 14, 1763. 

. Anne Macon, born Jan. 24, 1766. She married (1) Wil- 
liam Harwood (supra) and married (2) Mordicai Cooke 
(d. 1823). 


Philip Pendleton, son of Benjamin and Mary (Macon) 
Pendleton, was born Aug. 5, 1752, and died July 31, 1804. 
He was Colonel of the Militia, in King and Queen County, 
Virginia, 1777-1781. He married firstly about 1777, Mar- 
tha Hoomes, and married secondly about 1784, Mary Anne 
Fleet. Mary Anne Fleet was born Jan. 22, 1759; died 
Sept. 4, 1820. She was the daughter of William and Su- 
sannah (Walker) Fleet. 


Issue (by lst marriage) : 


. Benjamin, who married Catherine 
. James, born about 1778. 

Issue (by 2nd marriage) : 
. Philip Baylor, who married twice. 


. George Macon, who married Katherine Lipscomb. 
scomb. 


. Walker. 

. William Fleet, born 1785, died 1860. 

. Robert S., who married Mrs. Elizabeth (Campbell) Wood, 
daughter of Captain Whittaker Campbell (ca. 1724-1814) 
of the Revolutionary War, and his second wife, Miss 
DeShazo. 

. Anne, who married Dr. John Duval. 

. Mary, who married ———— Todd. 


(To be continued) 





Editor Virginia Historical Magazine: 


I wish to make the following additions and corrections to the Pen- 
dleton genealogy now being continued in your Magazine. On page 272 
of Part 12, Edwin Conway Pendleton died at the U. S. Naval Hos- 
pital in Philadelphia on September 27, 1919; his wife, Mary R. Sax- 
ton, died April 22, 1926. Their son, Joseph Saxton Pendleton, was 
born October 28, not October 26, 1871. He married, May 16, 1911, 
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Mary Yocum and had two sons, Edwin Conway Pendleton, II, who 
was born May 27, 1912, and was killed in an automobile accident while 
attending camp with the Princeton Light Artillery Unit of the R. O. 
T. C., on July 14, 1935, in line of duty; and Joseph Saxton Pendle- 
ton, Jr., now a Freshman at Princeton University. He was born Sep- 
tember 11, 1917. On page 278 of Part 15 the “issue” just before (52). 
Henry Pendleton (1724-1818) should have been omitted. Page 283 
of same Part should have shown the photograph of Malvina Rice (Pen- 
dleton) Chiles, but this was inadvertently omitted and will be used with 
the next installment of the genealogy, which has unfortunately been de- 
layed until the January number of the Magazine. I have received from 
Norwich, England, a transcript of a deposition in the Causes Eccle- 
siastical, Diocese of Norwich, Depositions, 1598, folio 272. In the 
Cause Plumstead versus Godfrey. Jan. 18, 1598/9. Deposition of 
George Pendleton of the city of Norwich, scripter, resident there for 
about 30 years past, born in Manchester, co. Lancaster, age about 45 
years. His signature, in the Latinized form of his name, appears as 
“Per me Georgius Pendleton” and, as became a scripter, is in a 
beautiful handwriting. His wife, Elizabeth (nee Pettingall), also de- 
posed on the same day and she is described as Elizabeth Pendleton, 
the wife of George Pendleton of the city of Norwich where she had 
resided for about 30 years, born in Swarston (Swardeston) co. Nor- 
folk, aged 48 years or thereabouts. 


On page 82 of Part II, please note the following: Daniel Farmer 
Pendleton was born in 1803 (not 1802) and died in 1887; he mar- 
ried, April 17, 1834, Phoebe Sims and moved from Culpeper Co., Va. 
to Marion Co., Mo. His daughter, Margaret Jane Pendleton, was 
born November 8, 1836, and died November 5, 1915; she married, 
November 7, 1854, George William Sandusky, who was born August 
22, 1834, and died May 12, 1896. 


Part I, page 284, Elizabeth (Taylor) Pendleton died in Nelson Co., 
Ky., in 1837 or 1838. Her will, dated September 9, 1828, was pro- 
bated February 12, 1838. Her daughter, the wife of Dr. Burr Har- 
rison, was named Catherine Anne Bowie Pendleton. On page 285 of 
this same part Thomas Pendleton was born 1773, not 1772. According 
to the family records of Miss Lizzie Sandusky, of Pensacola, Fla., he 
was born November 26, 1773, and married, January 29, 1794, Jane Far- 
mer, who was born December 2, 1775, and died December 31, 1845 
(Part II, page 81). 

John Bailey Calvert Nicklin. 
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MATERNAL ANCESTORS OF SIDNEY LANIER 


By John M. Harrison and Aubrey Starke 





Sidney Lanier, wondering constantly at the impulse toward musical 
expression that dominated and directed his life, sought the explanation 
of his gifts in his inheritance from paternal ancestors, charted for him- 
self an amazingly incorrect line of descent,! and made careful notes on 
all early Laniers whose names he encountered in his research in the 
library of the Peabody Institute, Baltimore. Never, so far as his 
biographers have revealed, did he make any investigation of his ma- 
ternal lineeage, though he must have realized that the impulse toward 
music was stronger in his mother than in his father; nor is there in 
his published writings any mention of his mother’s family, save for one 
oblique reference. 


Lanier wrote two accounts—both of which have been published—of 
his paternal ancestors, as he understood them to be. One—in the form 
of a letter to his distant cousin and benefactor, James F. D. Lanier— 
he began: “It has long been a matter of common knowledge that an- 
cestors transmit to their progeny those ingrained and radical peculi- 
arities which constitute what might be called Family Individuality. 
The modern habit of scientific observation would seem to have estab- 
lished a much more extensive range of this process than had hitherto 
been suspected; and it may probably be considered fairly settled that 
not only the broader family traits are hereditarily transmissible, but that 
even the mental acquisitions of any individual parent do, to a certain 
extent, pass on to his children; so that if a man shall have made him- 
self an expert in any particular branch of human activity, there will 
result the strong tendency that a peculiar aptitude towards the same 
branch will be found among some of his descendants . . . . Indeed, to 
the earnest man, the study of his ancestry must be regarded as the 





1 The line of the American Laniers is given correctly in an article 
by Lena E. Jackson and Aubrey Starke, “New Light on the Ancestr 
of Sidney Lanier”, Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XLII, 
160-68 (April, 1935). 

2 Lanier’s biographers have been hardly more curious about his ma- 
ternal ancestry than he himself was. ard, in the Memorial prefixed 
to the collected Poems (New York, 1884, p. xii) says: “His mother 
was Mary Anderson, a Virginian of Scotch descent, from a family that 
supplied members to the House of Burgesses for many years and in 
more than one generation, and was gifted in poetry, music, and oratory.” 
A William Anderson of Accomac was a member of the House of 
Burgesses, 1685-88. Dr. Mims states: “The poet . . . inherited on his 
mother’s side Scotch-Irish blood, an element in Southern life which has 
often been underestimated.” For short titles used in notes consult the 
bibliography at the end of this article. 
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study of himself.” It appears, from the results of recent research, 
that Lanier himself may well be studied in the light of his ancestry, 
and that, whatever his inheritance from Lanier progenitors, his musical 
if not his poetic talent may be explained as an inheritance from Vir- 
ginia forbears of the pious, gracious, music-loving woman who was 


his mother. 
ANDERSON 


Mrs. Robert Sampson Lanier, the mother of Sidney Lanier, was 
the daughter of Hezekiah R. Anderson, of Nottoway County, Virginia, 
and his wife, Martha Robertson. The Anderson line of descent back 
of Hezekiah has not been worked out, but the Andersons seem to have 
come into Nottoway County through Amelia, and into Amelia from 
Surry. 

Hezekiah Anderson’s home in Nottoway adjoined Mountain Hall, the 
home of the famous Dr. James Jones, Hospital Surgeon General dur- 
ing the War of 1812, and at one time active in a “Tom Paine’s Infidel 
Club”, an organization that possessed social and intellectual prestige, 
and was of great influence in the county.4 Watson says that Hezekiah 
Anderson was “born in the neighborhood of Harry Dyson’s present 
residence.”5 His name first appears in the tax records of Nottoway 
County in 1815, with taxable property consisting of one horse.6 The 
1820 Census shows him as head of a family in Nottoway consisting of 
one male between 26 and 45, one female under 10, and one female be- 
tween 16 and 26—the latter no doubt his wife, two foreigners not 
naturalized (probably workmen on his estate), and five slaves. He 
was prominent politically, and is undoubtedly the H. R. Anderson who 
was a member of the House of Delegates from Nottoway, 1826-29, dep- 
uty-sheriff of Nottoway, 1816-17, and a Jackson supporter in 1832.7 

Dr. William S. White, a well remembered Presbyterian minister of 
Nottoway and a contemporary of Anderson’s, wrote: “My life in Not- 
toway may be characterized as one of incessant but delightful labor. 
That County had long been celebrated for the politeness, refinement, 
and hospitality of its inhabitants. But they were deplorably irreligious. 
Card playing, horse racing and wine drinking were almost universal 





3 Letter of July 6, 1877, published as an appendix to the second 
edition of the privately printed Sketch of the Life of J. F. D. Lanier, 
1877. The influence of Lanier’s reading of Darwin is evident in this 
paragraph, as in Shakspere and His Forerunners, and elsewhere in 
Lanier’s work. If he read Galton’s Hereditary Genius, the fact is not 
known. 

4 Turner, 87-92; Watson, 23-28. 

5 Watson, 181. 

6 Records examined from 1789 to 1830. 


7 Watson, 33, 34, 42, 83. 
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among the higher classes."8 Hezekiah Anderson indulged in these 
“fashionable dissipations”. He was at one time president of the Belle- 
fonte Jockey Club, which had, a short distance east of Blackstone, a 
race track laid off about 1822 and famous in its day. “The wealth, 
style, and beauty of Old Virginia assembled here from time to time,” 
Dr. White wrote.9 “All the distinguished racers attended, coming 
from the Blue Ridge on the West to the Chesapeake on the East and 
North Carolina line on the South.” While it is not recorded that Sid- 
ney Lanier ever attended a horse race, or placed a bet on a horse, it is 
interesting to note that no sport is mentioned with more enthusiasm 
by Lanier than horseback riding, and to no other animal did he give 
such affection as he gave a “springy horse’. In this, as in other qual- 
ities, he was very much the grandchild of Hezekiah Anderson. 


Horse racing gained such a hold on the citizens of Nottoway that the 
ministers of the county made a determined and successful attack on the 
sport. Colonel John Jeter, who ran the Bellefonte track, became a 
bankrupt and died in poverty. Captain Richard Jones, owner of the 
track, and Major Anderson, the president of the club, both joined the 
Presbyterian Church. The Sessional Records of the Nottoway Church! 
give the date: September 22, 1838. Major Anderson’s daughters Em- 
ily (Mrs. Owen) and Mary Jane (later Mrs. Lanier) were received 
with him. At some subsequent date Major Anderson subscribed twenty 
dollars to the Brick Church building fund.1! 


Other entries in the Sessional Records throw interesting light on the 
character of Hezekiah Anderson and suggest still another trait in- 
herited by his famous grandson, whose attacks on orthodoxy were none 
the less vigorous for not being bold.12. On February 7, 1840, the Ses- 
sion resolved to address “an affectionate letter” to Major Anderson, 
setting forth its views in regard to his unseemly conduct in attending 
theatrical performances and his “too liberal indulgence in the use of 





8From Dr. Wm. S. White and His Times, by H. M. White, quoted 
by Turner, in prefatory note. 

§ Turner, 8. 

10 Records examined by Mrs. C. H. Hardy, of Blackstone, Va., and 
quoted here with her kind permission. 

11 Watson, 53. 

12 See, e. g., “Remonstrance”, Poems of Sidney Lanier, New York, 
1884, 86-88. The poem was rejected for publication during Lanier’s 
lifetime. See Lanier’s unpublished letter to J. F. Kirk, editor of Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine, of August 2, 1878 (holograph copy, Harvard Col- 
lege Library): “I rather expected the poem wouldn’t do: though I 
thought perhaps there might be enough margin of obscurity in it to 
—_ cegueteny in some doubt as to whether or not it was being 
a i 
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ardent spirits.”13 Major Anderson’s answer came a year later when he 
“applied for a dismission from the Church”. The dismission was granted 
by the Session June 12, 1841. Thus ended Hezekiah Anderson’s brief 
submission to orthodoxy in religious matters. 

Earlier protests against orthodoxy he had made when he had refused 
to allow any one of his five sons to be given his own Biblical name and 
had instead named four of them for characters in the Waverley novels 
—novels which were to be the pleasure and chief literary nourishment 
of his grandson’s boyhood. These were Melville, Waverley, Halbert 
and Clifford. Tha oldest of the sons bore the less romantic name of 
William Henry. The daughters were Emily, Mary Jane, and Martha. 

Hezekiah Anderson is said to have lost his own fortune—probably 
after his wife’s death, and after some at least of his children had 
reached maturity—in paying the notes of a friend, which he had en- 
dorsed. In 1845 he was living “at the home of Dr. Benjamin [N.] 
Royall, a brother-in-law of Mrs. Sam Royall of Malvern Hill.”44 One 
day while riding, he either fell or was thrown from his horse. “Mr, 
Cousin’s boy, going down for the cows, found him lying in a dying 
condition.”15 Lanier was only three years old at the time, and had 
probably never even seen his maternal grandfather.!6 

Of the careers of several of Anderson’s children there is some record. 
William Henry Anderson, the eldest son, was a graduate of Hampden- 
Sydney in the class of 1839. He taught school in Nottoway and is said 
to have been the teacher mentioned in the famous lecture, “The Old 
Field School”, by Johnny Reb (Judge Fernandino R. Farrar).17 He 
probably emigrated to Georgia before other members of his family. 
He taught school in Macon and founded there the firm later and long 
known as Lanier and Anderson. He died in 1850. “The figure of 





13 Lanier was fond of wine and beer, as passages in his published 
letters reveal, and for at least a part of his later years took whiskey 
regularly, if in moderation, as part of the treatment of his consumption. 
He preferred it without sugar, mixed with an equal part of water. See 
eS wee (Philadelphia, 1875), Chapter XIV: “For Consumptives”, 
p. ; 

_14 Turner, 96. Royall was in some way connected, by blood or mar- 
riage. 

15 Watson, 13. Watson says that Anderson “lived at Dr. Royall’s 
place with a son-in-law, Owen, who moved to North Carolina’. See 
also Watson, 181. 

16 A brief account of H. R. Anderson appeared in the Macon, Ga., 
News of Feb. 3, 1929, p. 3. For an amusing incident in his career see 
Watson, 176. At the Dromgoole-Bolling debate at Nottoway, in the 
’40’s, Anderson rallied the intoxicated Dromgoole by asking him about 
John Tyler. Dromgoole replied: “John Tyler deceived the Whig party, 
the Whig party deceived John Tyler, and both deceived the country.” 


17 Watson, 45. 
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this young man,” wrote Watson, “loomed considerably above the level 
of average ability, and his premature death in Georgia ended a career 
brilliant in its span and assured a higher renown.” 

Emily, the oldest daughter of Hezekiah Anderson, and probably the 
oldest child, became a Mrs. Owen, lived for a time at or near Boydton, 
and may later have moved to North Carolina.1% 


Clifford Anderson (b. March 23, 1833; baptized, 1834) was admitted 
to the bar of Georgia at the age of nineteen, and practiced law with 
his brother-in-law, R. S. Lanier, in Macon. He married (1857) Anna 
LeConte (1836-1892), a niece of the famous scientists Joseph and John 
LeConte. He became a judge, a member of the Confederate Congress, 
and attorney general of the state of Georgia.19 


Martha Anderson (b. May 3, 1837), left motherless at the age of 
one month, was for some years under the care of her maternal aunt, 
Eliza Robertson, who married B. K. Harrison, of Georgia, in 1840. 
She later lived with the Harrisons at Lumpkin, Stewart County, Geor- 
gia, where she met and finally married a Presbyterian minister who 
was a widower, the Rev. Lawrence King. She died about 1910. 


RoBERTSON 


The wife of Hezekiah Anderson, who has not been even named in 
any account of her famous grandson but who would seem to have given 


him, as a heritage from her own ancestors, the gift of music, and per- 
haps also the gift of endurance—for as the wife of that unorthodox 
man she must have had to bear much silently—was Martha Robertson, 
daughter of “Lame” Archer Robertson and his wife Nancy (or Anne) 
Knight. She was born about 1797. The date of her marriage is not 
known. She was admitted to membership in the Presbyterian Church 
with her sister, Mary Robertson, on October 1, 1831. On June 18, 
1832, she offered for baptism six children: Emily, William Henry, 
Mary Jane, Halbert, Melville and Waverley Anderson? All but anony- 
mous, she appears in the family record only as a wife and mother, 
scarcely an individual, but a transmitter of what her grandson called 
“Family Individuality”. 

Her family, like the Andersons of Scotch descent, was a prosperous 
and honorable one, probably first settled in Virginia in Middlesex 
County. It should not be confused with another Robertson family 
in Amelia and Nottoway, descended from Rev. George Robertson, pas- 
tor of Blandford Church. 





18 Watson, 13. 


19For Clifford Anderson see the National Cyclopedia of American 
Biography, III, 191. 
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I. Christopher Robertson (or Robinson), first of the name in re- 
coverable records, was granted land in Prince George County in 1712, 
again in 1718, and was included with his sons Christopher, Jr., Edward 
and Henry in the “List of Tithables below Deep Creek in Amelia 
County, 1736”. He died in 1749. The inventory and appraisement of 
his estate was returned in Amelia in May, 1749, by Ellenore Robertson, 
relict. In April, 1759, Edward Robertson settled the accounts of the 
estates of Christopher Robertson and Ellenore Robertson. 


II. Edward Robertson, son of Christopher, died in Amelia in 1769, 
His will names his sons John, Christopher, Edward, George Cabaniss, 
his daughters Presiller Mays, Anne, Mary Ann, Martha and Elizabeth 
Moody. Nathaniel Robertson, a brother, and Christopher Robertson, 
a son, are named executors. In 1774 Edward Robertson’s widow, Mary 
Anne Robertson, relinquished her dower rights in mill property by 
deed in which John Robertson is described as the eldest son and heir- 
at-law. 


III. John Robertson was the first known head of the family at 
“Eleven Oaks”, near Crewe, in Nottoway. He was born about 1750. 
Sometime before 1775 (when with his wife he conveyed land on the 
Little Nottoway River to Henry Jennings?) he was married to Sarah 
Jennings. John Robertson probably fought in the Revolution; several 
John Robertsons are listed as Virginia soldiers. In August, 1797, a 
license was granted John Robertson to keep an “ordinary” at the house 
formerly occupied by Henry Ferguson—the house later known as “Eleven 
Oaks” and as Robertson’s Tavern. The father of his wife Sarah 
Jennings was also a tavern keeper, as was Lanier’s paternal grand- 
father, Sterling Lanier. Sidney Lanier himself worked as clerk in 
the Exchange Hotel, Montgomery, Alabama, for a few years after 
the war, and his brother Clifford continued in the hotel business for 
the greater part of his life. 

In 1801 John _Robertson was appointed surveyor for the road be- 
tween Nottoway Meeting House and Rowland’s Church. The 1811 
tax records list “chairs’”21 for John Robertson and three of his sons. 
In 1818 he was foreman of the jury that returned a verdict of not 
guilty at the famous trial of Colonel Tyree G. Bacon for the murder 
of Dr. John S. Hardaway, at Nottoway Court.22 A few years later 
Colonel Bacon became a surety for the executors of John Robertson's 
estate. 


The Census of 1820 shows John Robertson engaged in agriculture 
and owning seventeen slaves. His will, made July 11, 1826, and pro- 





20 Watson, 116. 
21 “Chairs” were the equivalent of Packard cars today. 


22 Watson, 58. 
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bated November 2, 1826,23 names his children: James D., Archer, Wil- 
liam, Henry I.24, Edward, Jennings (d. 1819), John, Jr. (d. 1813), 
the latter two deceased but the father of children, and his daughters 
Nancy and Elizabeth May. Archer and William Robertson were named 
executors of the estate. The $10,000 bond given by them was signed 
by Colonel Bacon, Joseph M. Fowlkes, and Archer Robertson’s son-in- 
law, Hezekiah R. Anderson.25 The inventory of the estate discloses 
ownership of eleven slaves, personalty of $4,053, and extensive holdings 
in land. 

IV. Archer Robertson, of “Eleven Oaks”, known as “Lame” Archer 
to distinguish him from “Deaf” Archer Robertson, of Chesterfield 
County (son of George and Nancy Anderson Robertson, and of a 
different family entirely), was born about 1775. He married Nancy 
Knight about 1795, and followed the occupation of planter and miller 
in Nottoway until his death in 1830. His name is possibly evidence 
of relationship with the Archer family. 

Like his father John, “Lame” Archer was a man of substance and 
influence in the community. In 1805 he proposed the opening of a 
road from Jennings’ Mill by way of Mrs. Wilkinson’s to Smith’s Meet- 
ing House.26 In 1813 he was made guardian of Maria Robertson, 
orphan daughter of his deceased brother John. In 1816 he was named 
executor for John B. Fowlkes. The 1820 Census reveals his family 
as consisting of six males, three females, three foreigners not natural- 
ized, and twelve slaves. In 1828 he was actively engaged with John 
H. Knight, Samuel B. Jeter, Austin Watkins and others as members 
of the “Committee of Nottoway County for Jackson and Calhoun.” 
He had at the time of his death twenty-five slaves, personal property 
valued at $6,977, and lands in six counties. His will, dated October 
27, 1830, names his wife Nancy Knight, his sons Mallory W. and 
John A., his son-in-law, H. R. Anderson. To the three men he left 
each “one negro woman, horse, bridle and saddle, feather bed, fur- 
niture, cow and calf, sow and pigs.” M. W. Robertson and H. R. An- 
derson were appointed executors. The bond set by the court was for 
$20,000.27 

The children of Archer and Nancy Knight Anderson were Martha 
(b. circa 1797), Mallory W. (born 1800), John Archer (called “Bun- 


23 Nottoway Will Book No. 5, p. 421. Watson, 116-17. 

24H. I. Robertson married sometime before 1820 Eliza Fowlkes, prob- 
ably a daughter of Joseph M. Fowlkes. They were great-grandparents 
of Judge W. A. Watson, author of Notes on Southside Virginia, used 
extensively in the preparation of this article. 

25H. R. Anderson was — of the estate of William Rob- 
ertson (his wife’s uncle), d. 

26 Nottoway Order Book om 3. 

27 Nottoway Will Book 6, p. 197. 
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ger”, b. 1805), James Henry (b. 1810), William Archer (b. 1817), 
Mary (who married Henry Jennings), and Eliza Woodson (1820-1894), 
Records of the four sons are found in the Census of 1850 for Notto- 
way, and descendants of each live at the present time in Nottoway or 
adjacent counties. 

Eliza Woodson Robertson became the wife of Burwell Kendrick 
Harrison of Georgia in October, 1840, in a double wedding with her 
niece, Mary Jane Anderson. She was the grandmother of the first 
named of the authors of this article. Among other accomplishments, 
she played the violin, as did at least one of her brothers. This fact 
is convincing evidence of musical ability in the family of Sidney 
Lanier’s maternal grandmother. Eliza W. Robertson Harrison was 
the companion and confidant of her but two years younger niece, Mary 
Jane Anderson. Undoubtedly their companionship included the per- 
formance of duets, Mary Jane Anderson playing the piano, Eliza Rob- 
ertson her violin. 

It is noteworthy that Martha Robertson, oldest child of “Lame” 
Archer Robertson, is not named in her father’s will with the two 
brothers who alone of the children besides herself wera of age at 
the time of their father’s death, but her husband Hezekiah Anderson 
is named on equal footing with his brothers-in-law. So even in her 
father’s will she figures merely as a transmitter of “Family Individ- 
uality”, and fortune. She died June 2, 1837. 


(To be continued) 





CHAMPE OF LAMBS CREEK 


By W. B. McGroarty 


Among the families of prominence seated in the Northern Neck of 
Virginia prior to the War of the Revolution that of Champe has, 
strangely enough, been the only one to lack a biographer; while the 
land and court records of Westmoreland, Northumberland, Richmond, 
King George and Stafford counties covering the last decade of the 
seventeenth and all of the eighteenth centuries bear ample testimony 
to the financial and social standing, very little has been published of 
an informative character relating to the family, as a family. 

True, many scattered notes appended to genealogical accounts of 
other families have appeared in print but in only one instance as far 
as the writer has observed have these amounted to more than the 
mention of a few names and dates.1 This is the more surprising be- 





1 The exception will be found in Vol. 30, this Magazine, p. 364. 
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cause the intermarriages of the family were widespread from the be- 
ginning, embracing the Washingtons, Carters, Thorntons, Taliaferros, 
Battailes, Willises and others of equal merit and standing, none of 
whom has lacked an individual Boswell. 

The intent of the present writer is to gather together for the benefit 
of posterity some of the notes and scattered records which he has 
accumulated during a period of several years duration; he can not 
hope to cover the subject adequately, let alone exhaust it, but if what 
he sets down may be found helpful to future and better equipped his- 
torically minded genealogists he will be satisfied, and love’s labor will 
not be lost. 

The name is believed to be, originally, Norman-French, Champé, 
Anglicized into Champ, or Champe, as we know it today; as to the 
derivation, we may quote as follows: 

“From Campa or Champion, who represented his feudal chief in trials 
of combat, we get the surname Champion and the Norman variant 
Campion.,”? 

Also, the following more extensive analysis: 

“From the Anglo-Saxon camp, comp, modern German kampf-WAR; 
Ang. Sax. caempa, compa, COMBATANT, whence the North of Eng- 
land Kemp, Champion, are the following simple forms. 

“Old German Campo, Campho; Eighth century English Camp, Champ, 


Kemp; Modern German Campe, Kemp; French Champy, Champeau. 


Diminutives 

“English Camplin, Campling, Kemplin; French Champlin; English 
Campkin.”’8 

It is not known (at least to this writer) when, with whom or under 
what circumstances or conditions the first of the Champe family arrived 
in Virginia; that he came from England is unquestioned. The earliest 
mention of the name that the writer has found is in the Land books of 
the Northern Neck; on October 21, 1694, John Champ patented 340 
acres of land “On the branch of Quantcott Creek, in Stafford County”; 
a patent for 202 acres “adjoining the land of John Champ” was issued 
to William Champ on April 4, 1695; and also to William 435 acres on 
Neabsco Creek, Stafford, in 1710, 288 acres in 1724, and 418 acres in 
1725, the location of the last two tracts being given as Stafford County; 
on June 6, 1717, a patent for 1,300 acres was granted to “Jane, wife 
of William Champ, of the County of Stafford, on Powell’s Creek.” 





ee Their Origin and History; Wm. D. Bowman (London), 
Pp. 

8 The Teutonic Name-System, Applied to the Family Names of Eng- 
land and Germany. Robert Ferguson, London, 1819, p. 171. 
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It will be noted that but one patent was issued to John Champ, while 
William (his brother, presumably) was continuously acquiring land in 
the same general neighborhood of his first grant. 

One can not attempt to locate the various tracts of land covered by 
the early patents in tidewater Virginia, and particularly those of the 
Northern Neck, without an understanding of the original boundaries 
and the successive alterations in the lines of the various counties; the 
Stafford of 1694 was quite different from the Stafford of today; formed 
from Westmoreland in 1664 it comprised all of the territory later 
divided into Prince William (1721), Fairfax (1742), Loudon (1757), 
Fauquier (1759) and Arlington (first known as Alexandria County). 
1847. 

Westmoreland county itself had been carved from Northumberland 
(1653) from which, also, had come Lancaster (1651), Old Rappahan- 
nock (1656), Richmond (1692) and King George (1721).4 The orig- 
inal Stafford extended entirely along the Potomac while King George 
(after 1721) lay along the Rappahannock, the two rivers forming the 
Northern Neck, as we know it today, being in places not more than 
five miles apart. This arrangement continued until 1776, when Stal- 
ford, having contracted her northern and western boundary as indi- 
cated, it was found most convenient to her people to further alter her 
contour; this was accomplished by changing the dividing line of the two 
counties from east-to-west to north-to-south. This threw a section of 
Stafford into King George and a section of King George into Stafford 
and caused both counties to extend from river to river as they do today. 

Neabsco Creek, which in 1694 was in Stafford is today in Prince 
William; later on in our narrative we will have occasion to refer again 
to the land holdings of William Champ on Neabsco and Powell’s creeks; 
at present our interest lies in John Champ; in the land records he 
does not appear again in connection with William, nor indeed, in Staf- 
ford County; however, the writer thinks he can safely be identified 
as the John Champ who is mentioned (Westmoreland Order Book 
1690-98, page 263), unfortunately only a fragment—thus: 

“March Court 1696; Coll. William Pierce acknowledges sale of .... 
to John Champ to bee his proper act .... land and... . thereby 
conveyed to bee ....and.... of him the sd John.” 

In this same volume, page 196, and at the same court there is to be 
found another record: 

“Patrick Maclory confessed judgement to John Champ for the sum 
of one thousand one hundred and sixty pounds of tobacco; ordered 
that he pay the same, with costs.” 





4 History of Virginia Counties; Morgan P. Robinson, 1916. 
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These records seem to imply that John Champ was not a recent 
arrival, 1696, in Westmoreland; evidently he had been there long enough 
to have become a factor in the business affairs of the community. The 
fact that his first appearance is as a litigant before the court is, in a 
way, prophetic, for during a number of succeeding years, as the records 
show, there were but few sessions of the Court of Her Majesy’s Jus- 
tices for Westmoreland when he did not appear as plaintiff or as de- 
fendant, or both; and not a few where he occupied the attention of 
the august tribunal for the entire period of its sitting. 

Furthermore, as will appear, these judicial records disclose that 
John Champ was possessed of an apparent dual personality; so strongly 
supported at times is this hypothesis as to create a haunting belief in 
the possibility that there were two John Champs in the community; we 
will let the records speak for themselves: 


“Westmoreland, November 24th, 1697.5 


Between John Champ of the county of Richmond and Elizabeth his 
wife, & John Shelton of the parish of Cople, county of Westmoreland, 
WITNESSETH that whereas John Washington of the County of 
Westmoreland, Gentleman, and Ann his wife by an indenture of bar- 
gain & sale the 12th day of June, 1697, did give, grant &c., unto the 
above named John Champ, 280 acres situate in the forest of nonony 
in the sd county of Westmoreland which same came lawfully into the 
sd John Washington’s possession and is a part of the 1200 acres of 
land granted by patent to one Thomas Deas, and butting on the lands 
of Allen Montjoy, M. Donathan,* Thomas, S. J. and John Sturman, 
for 36 pounds, sterling money &c &c.” Signed John Champ and Eliz- 
abeth Champ, witnessed by Hun Malee(?) and John Spencer. 

From which record we learn that by Nov. 24, 1697, John Champ 
had married a wife, Elizabeth, and that on the 12th of June ante, John 
Washington and Ann his wife had sold to Champ a sizeable tract of 
land “in the Forrest of Nomony”, as the deed reads the consideration 
being 10,000 pounds of tobacco; Captain John Washington appeared in 
open court in September, same year, and acknowledged his signature. 

Previous to this time Mrs. Ann Washington had given a Power of 
Attorney, which is recorded as follows: 

“KNOW all men by these presents that I, Mrs. Ann Washington 
of the county of Westmoreland and pash of Washington, doe by these 
presents appoint and ordain John Champ of Richmond county to be my 
true and lawful attorney, to acknowledge in my name my right of a 
certain parcell of land, sold by my husband, Captain John Washington 





5 Westmoreland D. B. 2, p. 199. 
6 Mott Doniphan. 
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to Thomas James, of Richmond County, for which land I acknowledge 
to have received full satisfaction and so hereby empower my sd At- 
torney to acknowledge my third of the said land to the sd Thomas 
James acknowledging the same acknowledgment of him to be as good 
as if I were there myself in person as witness my hand and seal this 
10th day of May, 1697.” Signed Ann Washington; witnesses, Thomas 
Hawes; Henry Wickliff.? 

The will of Captain John Washington, dated January 22, 1697, was 
recorded on February 23rd, same year, O. S. 

April 26, 1698 (D. B. 2, p. 152): “Coll. William Pierce and Madam 
Sarah his wife sell to John Champ. 200 acres, joining upon the land 
of George Hardwick, thence down a small branch to the land of John 
Minor, thence along a main run which runs between the sd neck of 
land and the sd Coll. Pierces Quarter, thence along the run called Pan- 
tico to the land of Richard Wood, thence to the line of Mr. Thomas 
Lloyd and so to the land of George Hardwick, to the place where it 
first began.” 

On July 8, 1698, John Champ and Elizabeth his wife “of the county 
of Richmond”, sell twenty acres of the tract just purchased from Coll. 
Pierce, to Robert Whitroe. The writer digresses here to say that he 
has found these records in several instances confusing in as much as 
they place John Champ at one time in Westmoreland and at another 
in Richmond county; the explanation is that Champ’s largest holdings 
of land were on the border line, and partly in each county, as some of 
his deeds disclose. By the year 1702 Mr. Champ is, apparently, defi- 
nitely recognized as belonging to Westmoreland. 

D. B. 3, p. 68, May 19, 1702: “John Spencer of Westmoreland 
County, to John Champ of Westmoreland County 200 acres of Spen- 
cer’s inheritance from a patent of Coll. Nicholas Spencer’s, all that 
Messuage, Tenement, Plantation and tract of land lying . . .. on the 
N. E. side of the now dwelling plantation of the sd John Spencer 
and bounded . .. . beginning at a marked Pohickory standing upon the 
bank of nomany Bay .... & running thence along the sd bay side 
Northeasterly to King Cobico point thence S. Easterly along the Po- 
tomac river to the mouth of a pond, thence N. Westerly by the sd 
pond to a marked Pohickory on the N. W. side of sd pond, thence 
N 61° W 196 poles to the first mentioned station.” 

It is with the year 1702 that the dual personality of John Champ 
begins to develop; while the land records show that his business re- 
lations with his neighbors continued to be intimate and frequent those 
of the Order Books disclose that, viewed from their angle, he was 
what we of this day might designate “a thorn in the flesh” to some of 





7 Westmoreland D. B. 2, p. 123. 
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them; he was, undoubtedly a person upon whom “Our Sovereign Lady, 
the Queen” bent brows of disapproval, and against whom she caused 
sundry writs to issue; the beginning was thus: 


CovENANT IN RE CHAmp, Dec. 30, 1702 
WHEREAS differences have happened between John Champ and 
Elizabeth his wife, insomuch that they have agreed to live assunder and 
now the said John Champ and his wife coming into Court have agreed 
and assumed in Court in manner following—VIZ—, The said John 
Champ Major Francis Wright and Mr. John Hord jointly and severally 
oblige themselves that the said Champ shall deliver up to his wife her 
usual riding horse side saddle and bridle and pay her three thousand 
pounds of tobacco on demand and three thousand pounds convenient 
in Copeley parish in this county on or before the 25th day of December 
annually during her natural life; and the said Elizabeth Champ and 
Captain John Bushrod doe assume that she the said Elizabeth Champ 
shall not molest nor trouble the said John Champ for any further 
allowance than what is above mentioned and expressed.”® 
At a previous court, same year, John Champ had presented a slave 
girl, called Moll, to have her age adjudged. The above record does not 
disclose the nature of the Differences that had happened between John 
and Elizabeth Champ but before a year had elapsed the matter was 
before the court again. 


NoveMsBeER 20, 1703—CuHaAmp vs. CHAMP 
“Elizabeth Champ exhibited in Court a Bill in Chancery Agn’st her 
husband, John Champ, and praying a subpoena ad roud to issue agn’st 
the said Champ upon consideration thereof it is ordered that a Se- 
peney &c., issue to him, the said Champ &c &....” 


DeceEMBER 29, 1703—CuHAMP vs. CHAMP 
“Upon the motion of Daniel McCarty, Att’y for Elizabeth Ordered 
that a Subpoena ad roud doe issue to bring John Champ to answer a 
bill in Chancery exhibited Agn’st him by the sd Elizabeth his wife 
returnable to the next court.” 


Fesruary 24, 1703 (O. S.)—CuHamp vs. CHAMP 


“In the subpeney ad roud brought by Elizabeth agns’t her husband, 
John Champ, the sd John Champ appearing in court in proper person 
prays tyme till next court to put in his answer which is granted him 
upon security to appear next court whereupon Nathaniel Pope assumes 
to be security for the sd John Champs appearance and noo further.” 

There is no record of any return upon this subpoena, and the hope 
might reasonably be indulged that the “differences” might have been 


8 Westmoreland O. B., 1698-1705, pp. 206, 207, 222. 
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smoothed away; not so; while it does not appear that he was present 
at the next court, it will be seen that he was present at the August 
court, 1704, and again at the April court, 1705. 


O. B.—Aveust 13, 1704, p. 242 


“In the action of debt John Champ vs John Spencer the Sheriff re- 
turned copy ... . but for th’h hee had not the body of the sd John 
Spencer at this court. Order passed ags’t the Sheriff &c., and upon 
motion of the sd Sheriff order is granted him to attach the effects of 
the sd Spencer &c &c.” 

At the April Court, 1704, Sambo, a negro boy slave to John Champ, 
is adjudged to be four years of age. And it was at this same court 
that the cause of Elizabeth’s differences with her husband was dis- 
closed—the “eternal triangle”. 


It does not appear that Elizabeth filed any definite charges against 
her husband but, apparently, he was hailed into court by the Justices 
“on suspicion”, as the record states. When he appeared he protested 
his innocence. The record indicates that he resented the attitude of the 
court and that, later, he had the unwisdom to express himself forcibly 
upon the matter, for which, as may be suspected, he paid in full. 


O. B. 1698-1705—Recoc. Cuamp &c., Aprit Court, 1705 


“Ordered John Champ for his abusive language and disrespectful 
behavour to the Court and menace against Her Majsts Sheriff of this 
county doe on his knees beg this court’s pardon for such his offence 
and that hee enter into Recognizance with sufficient sureties to be of 
good behavour to all of her Majs’st subjects and especially towards the 
Court and officers for the space of a twelve month and to make his 
appearance in the then next succeeding court and not depart without 
the Court’ts license.” 


O. B. 1698-1705—Wasn’n ParisH vs. Joun Cuoamp, May Court, 1705 


“John Champ being accused of speaking several scandalous, abusive 
and disrespectful words and speeches in contempt affront and abuse of 
the greater part of her Majs’ts Justices of the Peace for this county 
by vertue of a precept from Willoughby Allerton & John Bushrod, 
Gents., two of her Majs’ts Justices of the county aforesaid directed 
to the Sheriff of the county requiring him to apprehend the sd John 
Champ and him safely keep untill hee entered into bond of sufficient 
security for the personal appearance at the next court to answer to the 
same, this day appeared and humbly submitted himself to the court 
and promised futuraly to behave himself civilly and respectfully to 
her Majs’ts Justices and prayed their favor in the premises upon which 
the Court were pleased to pass the same by and hee is hereby in open 
court publicly discharged the Complaint.” 
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It is not stated whether Mr. Champ made his “recognition” to the 
Court in English or in Latin, but in the records it is transcribed, at 
full length, in both languages.® 


O. B. 1698-1705—Dvo Reena vs. Joann Coamp—Recoenition, 1705 


“I John Champ, of the parish of Cople in the county of Westmore- 
land doe here upon my bended knees in the presence of Almighty God 
and this Worshipful Court humbly acknowledges that I have most 
greviously affronted and abused this worshipful Court and the Sheriff 
for which I am heartily sorry and humbly begg your Worship’s pardon 
and heartily promise by God’s grace never more to offend your Worspps 
and I heartily thank your Wor’pps favor and I pray God bless Her 
Majs’s and this worshipful Court.” 

John Champ, having been absolved and forgiven by the Court on 
“the abusive and disrespectful” charge, made in the same court a ges- 
ture which might easily be looked upon as a counter offensive. 


O. B. 3, page 197, 1705-1721. April Court, Westmoreland, 1705. 


PRESENT: 
F. Wright Willo. Allerton 
John Sturman Caleb Butler 
Benj. Berryman John Elliott. 


It was commanded F. Wright, Sheriff of the sd county that he should 
attach Nathaniel Washington, son and heir of John Washington, Gent., 
deceased, To answer John Champ of a plea of Covenant broken to his 
injury two hundred pounds Sterling and the Sheriff having (illegible) 
but for that the defendant failed to appear and noe baile being returned 
upon motion of the plaintiff conditional order passed ag’t the Sheriff 
and upon the Sheriff’s motion an attachment is granted him against 
the defendant’s estate returnable according to Law.” 


In the year 1706 the question of John Champ’s legal residence crops 
up once more, evidently with relation to taxation; on November first 
of that year at “A court proclaimed for laying the Court’s Levy”, the 
following entry appears of record: 


(To be continued) 








9 Westmoreland O. B. 3, p. 259. 
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WasHINGTON’s FAREWELL Appress. 376 pages; 38 pages of facsimile 
reproduction with a colored representation of the Stuart portrait of 
Washington. Limited edition of 500 copies. Published by the New 
York Public Library. Buckram, $12.50; half leather, $15.50. 


The New York Public Library, which owns the original final manu- 
script of Washington’s Farewell Address, has in this volume published 
a facsimile reproduction of the original manuscript of the valedictory, 
with introductory chapters by Victor Hugo Paltsits dealing with Wash- 
ington’s attitude to his official position, the reason of the failure of his 
plan to retire in 1793, how this plan was consummated in 1797, the 
preparation and publication of the Farewell Address, reactions as re- 
vealed by correspondence, resolutions, and the public press, the rise 
of the controversy concerning the authorship of the document, and an 
account of the final manuscript. 

All the copious manuscript material relating to the retirement of 
Washington is extant, and this material has been brought togetheer for 
study and documentation, and in this volume it will be found printed 
verbatim from the original manuscripts. 

Mr. Paltsits has unquestionably succeeded in establishing the fact 
that Washington was the responsible author of the Fareweell Address, 
in the preparation of which, however, he invoked successively the aid 
or advice of Madison, Hamilton, Jay and members of his cabinet, but 
“with the understanding that his principles be followed and that he 
reserved to himself the final decision as to structure and contents.” 


The copy of the Farewell Address first appeared in Claypoole’s 
American Daily Advertiser. The original manuscript was given to Clay- 
poole by Washington, and was bought from the Claypoole estate by 
James Lenox, from whom it came to the New York Public Library. 

R. A. STewart. 


Sea Docs or THE Srxties. By Jim Dan Hill. The University of Min- 
nesota Press, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 1935. $3.00. 


This book presents the biographies of eight naval commanders of the 
War Between the States: four of them Northerners—David Glasgow 
Farragut, Charles Wilkes, John Rodgers II, and John Ancrum Winslow 
—and four of them Southerners—James Dunwody Bulloch, John Wil- 
kinson, Charles William Read, and James Iredell Waddell. Most of 
these men are little known, but each of them represents a special phase 
of Civil War naval history. 

Farragut, “Maritime Gate Crasher”, stands for the technique of the 
naval blockade. Bulloch, “Sea Lawyer”, reveals in his career the mul- 
titude of neutrality problems confronting a Confederate commander 
abroad. Wilkes, who, had he been given a little luck in the West 
Indies, might have been called a great admiral, reveals in his cruises 
how European neutrality appeared to the North. Wilkinson, “Phantom 
of the Blockade”, was “the most elusive blockade runner yet produced 
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by either the English or the American navy.” Rodgers’ career de- 
picts a seaman of the pre-war period in the transition from wooden 
vessels to ironclads—a revolution as great for that time as are the 
newest methods of warfare to us today. Read, audacious young com- 
mander whose tactics entitled him to be called the “Confederate Von 
Luckner”, resorted to sail as a disguise and so successfully and dar- 
ingly raided the northern merchantmen that his ultimate capture was 
received by the enemy with incredulity. Winslow of the Kearsage was 
the last to stage a naval drama according to the old wooden ship Yankee 
tradition of individualism. This was the duel between the Kearsage and 
the Alabama, and Winslow was the victor. Waddell, “Seagoing Rip 
Van Winkle”, represents the sea rover whose duty it was to seize all 
possible ships on the high seas. 

Each of these men was a distinct personality, but their paths crossed 
so frequently that they may be said to present an historical pattern. 
Each biography represents a definite phase of naval history, and each 
is a significant contribution to Civil War literature. The book con- 
tains much unpublished material, several maps, a number of illustra- 
tions, and a full bibliography. It is vividly written and is most in- 
teresting. 

Linpa Mae Brown. 


Stace-CoacH Days IN THE Biuecrass. By J. Winston Coleman, Jr. 
The Standard Press, 220 S. First St., Louisville, Ky. Price $2.50. 


This book tells in an interesting way of the hardships and dangers 
encountered by the early settlers of Kentucky; the buffalo paths which 
later became roads; post riders, bearers of news and gossip; old tav- 
erns, stage-coach travel and experiences of travelers; old turnpikes and 
toll-gates, etc. Mr. Coleman tells anecdotes and experiences of stage- 
coach drivers and passengers. The book is profusely illustrated and 
well indexed. 

R. A. L., Jr. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF PRINTING IN VircintA. By Douglas C. McMur- 
trie: 52 pages including Bibliography, Notes and Colophon. Lex- 
ington, Va. MDCDXXXV. 


Had the government of these United States been able to exercise the 
same control over industry in general as is indicated was the case with 
“the press” in colonial days, there is no doubt that our economic con- 
ditions would be upon a decidedly different plane. 

This small booklet assembles a complete record, heretofore published 
in varied forms and volume, of the early history of the art, truly called, 
“Preservative of all Arts”. We of today fully realize our debt to the 
assiduous persistence of our printers of old who have preserved for us 
a knowledge of facts and conditions that would otherwise be shrouded 
in mystery. 

Produced in the Journalism Laboratory of Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, primarily for distribution at the 14th Annual Conference on 
Printing Education, this brochure testifies alike to the infinite patience 
and careful research of the author and the artistic taste and craftsman- 
ship of the publisher. 

Epwiwn L. Levy. 
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Pro-SLAvVERY THOUGHT IN THE Op SoutH. By William Sumner 
oh The University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1935. 
50. 


This book is an attempt to analyze thought in the South in defense 
of domestic slavery, tracing its growth from a position of apologetic 
quiescence to one oi defense, from toleration to glorification. The first 
two chapters follow its growth in America from the earliest written 
protest by Samuel Sewell in 1701 and defense by John Saffin in 1702 
to its culmination in 1860 in an intensive examination of slavery in 
behalf of the “Positive Good” theory. 

The last five chapters analyze the several aspects of the pro-slavery 
argument. Chapter 3 analyzes the theories as to the nature of slavery, 
its origin, legal basis, and future. Chapter 4 discusses its status within 
the State and its relation to republican government under the Consti- 
tution of the United States,. Chapter 5 presents the moral philosophy 
of slavery, dwelling at length on the Scriptural argument, the relation 
of slavery to the church, and the clash between the anti-slavery and the 
pro-slavery moral philosophy. Chapter 6 sets forth the ethnological 
justification of slavery, theories of the plural origins of the races and 
the inferiority of the negro, and again wages the battle between relig- 
ion and science. Chapter 7 compares slave and free society in relation 
to social gradation and economic security. 

This book contains a very full and valuable bibliography. While 
perhaps not exhaustive because of the great mass of material on the 
subject of slavery, it is a distinct contribution in presenting in com- 
prehensive form the historical development and justification of pro- 
slavery thought in the South and an intensive study of its many rami- 


fications. 
LinpA MAE Brown. 


Oxtp St. Perer’s. The Mother Church of Catholic New York (1785- 
1935). Monograph Series XV, United States Catholic Historical So- 
ciety. Lee Raymond Ryan, A. B., M. S. 1935. Price not given. 


This is a well-printed volume of 282 pages, dealing with the history 
of the first Catholic Church in New York city. It is a very readable 
history of continuous interest throughout, dealing with every phase 
of parish work and diocesan progress in that city—the dark and the 
brght periods—which every old congregation experiences. Among the 
many matters of interest it deals with the early manner of holding 
church property—“trusteeism”—which very nearly wrecked the relig- 
ious progress of the New York Catholics—just as occurred in many 
other localities, notably in Charleston, S. C., and in Norfolk, Va. 


This publication reveals the same age-old prejudices against the 
church, indicating that there was as much of proscription in the year 
1785 as in the days of the “Know-Nothing” hysteria, the uproar oc- 
casioned by the A. P. A. of later years, and the recent doings of Klu- 
Kluxia. In the earlier years of the republic there was the same old 
notion that to make “the sign of the cross” was superstitious, and the 
belief that God was everywhere except in the Confessional and in the 
Eucharist. However, beyond the mere statement of the conditions, 
there is no word of reproach or criticism in the book. 

Epwarp L. Ryan. 
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CoLoNIAL Captivities, MARCHES AND JouRNEYS. Edited under the 
auspices of the National Society of the Colonial Dames of America. 
By Isabel M. Calder, Assistant Professor of History in Wells Col- 
lege. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1935. Price $2.50. 


The reader of this volume will wonder that our forefathers had the 
hardihood to make the journey from the old world to the new. There 
were not only the perils of the deep, the danger of capture by the war- 
ring forces of England and France, but the voyager was beset by all 
the perils mentioned by St. Paul in his epistle to the church at Corinth. 
For nearly a century the colonists of these countries struggled to 
possess the interior of North America. This volume brings home to 
the reader the starvations, the pestilences, the deaths and sufferings of 
the factions participating in the French-English-Indian wars. While 
the book contains only diaries, letters, etc., of the travelers of those 
days, it is of great interest to students of our colonial period—diaries 
that must be preserved. This has been accomplished in this goodly 
volume, which adds to the very great patriotic work of the Colonial 
Dames of America, the full credit of the patient research of the 
author, as is shown in the extensive footnotes throughout the book. 


Epwarp L. Ryan. 


Our Times. The Unites States, 1900-1925. VI. The Twenties. By 
Mark Sullivan. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York and London. 


This is the sixth and concluding volume of Mark Sullivan’s history 
of Our Times, begun in 1923, a monumental presentation of present- 
day American history. In performing this laborious task Mr. Sul- 
livan has rendered an important service to history, one comparable 
to Bishop Burnett’s similar history of the seventeenth century. Prob- 
ably a century from now it will be read by students and researchers. 


The work is distinctly a history of the American people, and one 
unusual and important feature is the amount of space given to what 
might be considered by some as trivial matters, but not by social 
historians. Thus theatrical performances, moving pictures and pop- 
ular songs receive much attention, as well as cartoons, literature 
and political matter. 


The feature of the present volume is the detailed account of the 
Republican convention of 1920, of the nomination and election of 
Harding, and of his administration. The story is so well told that it 
is gripping; it holds the reader from beginning to end. And it is a 
story that needs to be told, as the American public does not even yet 
know the facts in connection with the Teapot Dome Scandal and 
the sudden death of the President. The circumstances of that death 
gave free rein to scandal, and no President has been so maligned as 
the unfortunate Harding. A mediocre man, thrust into the highest 
position in the country by the strange evolutions of Republican party 
politics, Harding was unable to measure up to the requirements of 
the occasion. A country editor elected to the United States Senate, he 
was able to do fairly well in a crowd but failed when placed on the 
solitary eminence of the presidency. It was his particular misfor- 
tune that he chose persons for important positions without the guid- 
ance of party leaders. In this way he made such an eminent mis- 
take as the appointment of Albert Fall to the cabinet; he could not 
avoid giving Daugherty something, for that astute politician had 
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made him. These appointments, and others, undid Harding, and 
probably caused his death from worry. Everybody interested in 
modern history should read Mr. Sullivan’s moving account of this 
tragedy in our public life. All in all, it is a great book and worthy 


of the highest commendation. 
H. J. EcKENRODE. 


Tue Vestry Book or BLisLAND (BLISSLAND) ParisH, NEw KENT AND 
James City Counties, VirciniA, 1721-1786. Transcribed and edited 
by C. G. Chamberlayne. Published by the Library Board. Richmond: 
Division of Purchase and Printing, 1935. Ixii, 277 p. front. (map), 
plates. $5.00 


During the colonial period, not only was the Established Church, 
or Church of England, supreme in the religious life of Virginia, but 
its parishes were also local governmental institutions which affected 
very closely the people in their secular affairs. Parish records are 
therefore, in a true sense, official, important and revealing. Extant 
vestry books and registers supplement the archives of local govern- 
mentsments when they do not indeed supply the only existing rec- 
ords. For these reasons the Library Board has published from time 
to time certain original parish books, this being the fourth. It is 
hoped that this work may be continued for, although most of these 
original records have been lost or destroyed, there are still a num- 
ber of them in existence, comparatively few of which have been 
published. The present volume makes accessible for the first time 
these old records of Blissland Parish which were for many years lost 
and forgotten. The original manuscript volume is one of those be- 
longing to the Protestant Episcopal Church in Virginia, formerly 
kept in the library of the Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary 
at Alexandria but now in the custody of the Virginia State Library, 
Richmond. While the volume begins in 1721, the editor, in his In- 
troduction, has traced the parish back to 1653, the probable year of 
its establishment. In view of insufficient evidence, the original area 
and extent of the parish has not been determined but it possibly em- 
braced the entire water-shed of the Pamunkey-Mattaponi-York river 
system from Poropotank creek on the north side of the York, and 
Scimino creek on the south side, westward to an indefinite extent. 
It was the mother parish of St. Peter’s and also, in all probability, 
of Stratton-Major and St. John’s parishes. So far as ascertainable, 
the editor has given the early history of the parish, setting forth and 
weighing the available evidence, and has included unique data in re- 
gard to Bacon’s Rebellion which directly and deeply affected New 
Kent County and Blisland Parish. 

During almost the entire period covered by this vestry book (1721- 
1786) Blisland Parish was partly in the present New Kent County 
and partly in the present James City County, the records of both of 
which, prior to 1865, have been destroyed. This volume and two of 
those previously published by the Library Board (“The Vestry Book 
of Stratton Major Parish, King and Queen County, Virginia, 1729- 
1783” and “The Vestry Book of Petsworth Parish, Gloucester County, 
Virginia, 1677-1793”) supply a record for a contiguous area of early 
Virginia whose local archives have been lost. This vestry book, 
therefore, enable us further to rescue from oblivion much of the life, 
customs and names of those who helped to create Virginia, information 
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being readily located through a comprehensive index. If plans to pub- 
lish other such parish records of this section may be carried out, an 
unparalleled record of a contiguous area will be made generally 
available. 

Dr. Churchill Gibson Chamberlayne, who has prepared the pres- 
ent volume, is the editor of the two other publications mentioned 
above. He had previously published at his own expense three other 
volumes of parish records. Actuated by love for his church and 
state, he has undertaken this exacting work without remuneration; 
qualified by scholarship and experience, he has thus made valuable 
contributions to the printed documents of Virginia. This volume 
maintains his high standards of editorship and historical research. 

Witmer L. HA tt. 


Historic House Museums. By Laurence Vail Coleman. Waverly 
Press, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 1933. 


The question is frequently asked: What historic buildings should be 
seen in this or that city? 

Laurence Vail Coleman answers that question in Historic House Mu- 
seums. Mr. Coleman divides his book into three main parts. 

One—Origins, in which he sketches the general architecture of houses 
through the centuries of American existence, emphasizing the impor- 
tance of their preservation. 

_ Two—Methods, in which he gives detail advice on ownership, admin- 
istration, preservation, restoration, furnishings and supplementary col- 
lections. 

Three—Prospects, in which he looks to the future for increasing in- 
terest and educational values. 

There are sixty-six beautiful illustrations showing various types of 
houses and a few interiors. 

In Appendix A, he lists, by states, some five hundred historic house 
museums. The list does not include privately owned houses that may 
be opened for special occasions, such as “Garden Week”. Also this 
list omits the “Lee House” in Richmond, Virginia, the home of the 
Virginia Historical Society. 

In Appendix B, he gives names of many books describing museum 
houses. One important one, however, is omitted—Lancaster’s Historic 
Virginia Homes and Churches: J. B. Lippincott, 1915. Mr. Lancaster’s 

contains pictures and descriptions of more than three hundred 
houses. Mr. Coleman’s book is well written, contains a most complete 
index and should be of great value and interest to all persons concerned 
with establishing or administering historic house museums. 
EvizaABETH GRAY VALENTINE. 


THE Story oF THE HuMAN Race. By Henry Thomas, Ph. D. Win- 
chell-Thomas Co., Boston. 560 pages. Price $3.00. 


“Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to draw up a narrative con- 
cerning those matters which have been fulfilled among us, ... . it 
seemed good to me also... . to write.” So wrote the Evangelist 
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Luke in prefacing his Gospel. Wells, Van Loon and others having 
sketched away at the vast reaches of the human story, fathomed and 
unfathomable, it pleased Dr. Thomas also to make us know the un- 
certainties of the matters wherein he would instruct us. 

His volume is not really what its title affirms, but is better described 
by its sub-title: “A Biographical Outline of History”. And even at 
that it is eclectic in persons and roughly sketchy in characterization. 
Many history-making personalities have been omitted; now and then a 
notable misfit is dragged in. 

Before the reader launches out on these hundreds of charming, highly 
Rubens-colored pages, he must appreciate that the author has pro- 
nounced views, which give cast and hue to his paragraphs. In re- 
ligion he shows himself a radical, in economics a socialist, in politics 
a simon-pure pacifist. These mental preformations have influenced the 
choices and the treatments personarum dramatis. 

The reader also must take account of the author’s self-appraisement. 
He will present persons and eras as they have never been presented be- 
fore. The drama of history will be purged of error, and clarified in 
content, by presentation from the author’s side-line of prejudice, while 
all the historians of reputed greatness hold themselves in reverent 
silence. 

And yet the author makes some mistakes on his own account, the 
radiance of his visions sometimes blurring the accuracy of his pen. Old 
Testament students will be interested to learn, for example, that Abra- 
ham and Jacob were Jews. The author writes about Rome and her 
Romans as if they were totally bad, incarnadined in cruelty, never 
coming within sight of those remarkable virtues, which gave Rome 
endurance beyond the length of any occidental government that ever 
has been. 

The author’s range of personalities ranges from Moses to F. D. R,, 
not excepting Epicurus, Nero, John Ball, Kaiser Wilhelm der Zweite, 
Hitler, and other bubbles on the rapid current of history. The ma- 
jority of Dr. Thomas’ seaders will be forced to disqualify the rightness 
of his mental judgments and the clarity of his spiritual apperceptions 
from his loose and crass definition of the mightiest and sanest Char- 
acter of all history, who, to this doubting Thomas, is only “the outcast 
of Nazareth”, or “the gentle vagabond of Galilee”, phrases which, all 
unconscious to itself, reveal a flippant mind trying to reach out toward 
the hem of eternal realities. The book leaves the impression, charity 
suggests not intentionally, that Jesus barely reached equality with Con- 
fucius, to be surpassed by Ghandi. 

The process by which the author reaches devaluation of The Christ 
may shed light upon the author’s right inquisitional handling of all 
personalities. He finds two conflicting attitudes in the ministry of 
Jesus. First, His attitude was one of hate and judgment, in which 
Jesus lost His temper. Then later, when this failed, “he changed his 
tactics, curbed his temper,” and “became a vagabond ambassador of good 
will.” It just happens that the facts and their record are against Dr. 
Thomas. The gentle grace of Jesus is recorded of His early ministry, 
Matthew 5; the stern judgment of His latest ministry, Matthew 23 and 
25. Our credence necessarily is always strained by any effort to invert 
and reset the historical evidence. This method is in high favor with 
critics of the Bible, but finds rather sad sailing in courts of justice. 
Moving from greater to less, shall we then conclude that the author 
handles all of his great characters with equal roughness? 
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Then, are these hundreds of pages worth reading? Yes, indeed. They 
are charming and exciting. “Histories” with a purpose, and diluted 
with the highly colored extravagances of individual imagination, are 
always invested with their own authorial charms. These “biographies” 
in parvo are as interesting as the news reels before the main purpose 
and persons of the Great Performance, and as diverting as the mirac- 
ulously devised and highly colored animated-cartoon reels, which follow. 
In short, we can read with real excitement and healthy humor these 
diversions from the old and safe-trodden path of History. 


Epwarp Mack. 
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an 5 


“The Society of Colonial Daughters of the Seventeenth Century.” 
Organization, Constitution, By-Laws, Membership. Bowles, Printer. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 1923. 
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“Founders of the Colonial Families of Ridgely, Dorsey and Green- 
berry, of Maryland.” By Henry Ridgely Evans, Litt. D. Sold by 
W. H. Lowdermilk & Co., Washington, D. C. 1935. 

“Dictionary of American Biography.” Edited by Dumas Malone. 
Sewell-Stevenson, Vol. XVII. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1935. Price $12.50. 

We regret that Miss Ethel Armes’ delightful book, “Nancy Shippen, 
Her Journal Book. The International Romance of a Young Lady 
of Fashion of Colonial Philadelphia with Letters to Her and About 
Her,” J. B. Lippincott & Co., Publishers, price $3.50, was received 
too late for review in this number. It will be reviewed in the April, 
1936, number. 

“The Records of the Virginia Company of London.” Vol. III, 1607- 
1622. Edited by Susan Myra Kingsbury, A. M., Ph. D. U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington. 1933. 


“Williamsburg in Colonial Times.” By J. A. Osborne. Illustrated. 
The Dietz Press, Publishers, Richmond, 1935. Price $1.50. 


“The Reynolds Family Association of America.” Forty-first, forty- 
second and forty-third Annual. Compiled and edited by Mrs. Anna 
C. Rippier. The Devine-Brown Corp., New York. 


“Old King William Homes and Families.” By Peyton Neale Clarke. 
John P. Morton & Co., Louisville, 1897. 


“Fredericksburg and The Cavalier Country.” By John T. Goolrick. 
Garrett & Massie, Publishers, Richmond, 1935. Price $1.00. 


“William Mahone of Virginia, Soldier and Political Insurgent.” By 
Nelson M. Blake, Ph. D. Garrett & Massie, Publishers, Richmond, 
1935. Price $3.00. 

“Phillips Family History.” By Harry Phillips. The Lebanon Demo- 
crat, Inc., Lebanon, Tennessee, 1935. Price $2.50. 

Bible owned by St. George Tucker of Williamsburg. Published in 
London by Mark Baskett, printer to the King, 1768. Presented by 
Dr. John Randolph Graham. 

Geography of Philip Cluverius (1641). Belonged to John Randolph 
of Roanoke and was covered with sheepskin taken from the sheep 
in John Randolph’s own flock. 
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GENERAL JOHN CroprpER AND Mrs. Cropver 


Peale Portraits. 





BowMANn’s Fotty, AccomMAc County 
From photograph made by 
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